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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY 


On    University    Endowments    and    the    Higher 
Education   of  the   Nation. 

Br  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A. 
[Read  November  16th,  1870.] 


There  are  three  points  which  I  ^nsh  especially  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society  this  evening: — 1.  The  magnitude  of  the  old 
endowments  for  the  higher  education ;  2.  Tlic  pressing  necessity 
for  some  redistribuiiou  of  these  endowments,  in  view  of  the  abuses 
which  have  gradually  grown  up  round  them ;  and  3.  The  fonn 
which  I  conceive  such  a  redistribution  should  take. 

Two  preliminary  objections  have  first  to  be  disposed  of.  In  the 
universities  themselves  there  is  a  partj*  which  maintains  that  wc 
have  no  right  to  enter  upon  the  question  at  all.  The  piety  of 
ancient  benefactors  gave  or  bequeathed  land  for  certain  definite 
purposes,  and  the  sole  duty  of  posterity  is  to  take  care  that  their 
purposes  ai-e  faithfully  and  literally  carried  out.  The  common 
sense  of  the  coimtry  has  rejected  such  an  absurd  position. 
Assuming — a  great  assumption — that  a  man  has  the  right  to 
declare  by  his  will  that  the  income  arising  from  laud  which  he 
owned  during  life  shall  be  devoted  for  ever  to  a  given  purpose,  wc 
are  surely  doing  most  honoui"  to  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  the 
endowments  by  providing  for  the  due  performance  of  the  si)irit, 
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aucl  not  the  letter  of  tlieir  bequests.  As  to  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  redistribute  such  endo-wments,  vrc  may  repeat  the  words  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  3rill,  in  his  very  satisfactory  essay  on  State  interference  with 
coi-poratc  property,  and  say  that  the  only  moral  duties  which  we 
arc  conscious  of  arc  towards  living  beings,  either  present  or  to 
come,  who  can  be  in  some  way  better  for  what  wc  do,  or  forbear. 
""Wlicn  we  have  done  our  duty  to  these,  wc  feel  easy  in  our  minds, 
and  sleep  with  an  untroubled  conscience  the  sleep  of  the  just — a 
sleep  which  the  groans  of  no  plundered  abstraction  arc  loud 
enough  to  disturb." 

A  second  objection  that  is  constantly  made  is  that  these  endow- 
ments are  not,  and  never  were  intended  for  higher  general  educa- 
tiou,  but  for  education  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  Ijcrcin  especially  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  "  And  any 
measure,  we  are  told  ugain  and  again,  that  would  interfere  with 
the  privileges  of  this  class,  however  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large,  is  a  violation  of  vested  interests,  a  neglect  of  the  pious 
intentions  of  the  founders.  For  instance,  it  may  be  of  vital 
importance  for  the  intellectual  development  of  that  large  section  of 
the  nation  which  stands  outside  of  the  national  chui'ch,  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  universities  upon  equal  terms, 
and  to  remain  there  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  theii"  benefits. 
But,  however  desirable  this  may  be,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
prior  claim  ;  and  if  by  intercourse  with  Unitarians,  Baptists,  or 
Roman  Catholics,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Chiu'ch  will  become 
less  resolute  and  undoubting  defenders  of  traditional  dogmas,  the 
interests  of  the  nation  must  give  way  to  those  of  the  dominant  sect. 
Arguments  like  these,  constantly  urged  by  a  party  strong  and 
numerous  in  the  universities,  are  of  value  mainly  as  showing  the 
nature  of  the  resistance  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  the 
pressui-e  of  public  opinion.  Once  already  the  latter  has  gained  a 
decisive  victoiy,  and  outworks  have  been  won  which  command  the 
whole  position.  The  University  Commission  of  1854  in  many 
most  important  respects  altered   the  provisions  of  the  founders' 
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endowments,  and  enacted  that  no  dopnatic  test  should  be  imposed 
as  a  condition  of  matriculation,  or  of  the  tenure  of  any  schohu-ship. 
By  those  measures,  accepted  with  only  partial  concurrence  by  the 
universities,  but  all  but  unanimously  approved  by  the  outside 
world,  the  final  triumph  of  equality  was  assured.  The  piinciples 
on  which  opposition  to  University  Eeform  was  based  were  cut 
away  at  the  root,  and  theories  whose  logical  foundation  is  destroyed 
cannot  be  destined  to  a  long  life,  even  in  the  chosen  homes  of 
Toryism.  It  was  at  least  consistent  to  maintain  that  the  college 
endowments  had  been  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  none  should  share  in  them  who  were 
not,  at  least  in  profession,  her  faithful  cliildren.  And  yet  some  of 
our  fellow-citizens  might  have  failed  to  see  how  it  was  logical  that 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  endowments  because 
they  adhered  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  founders,  and  tliis  on 
the  ground  of  adhesion  to  the  founders'  intentions.  But  the 
height  of  inconsistency  is  reached  when  it  is  declared  that  from 
endowments  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Established  Church 
only  such  Nonconformists  shall  be  excluded  as  have  taken  a  degree : 
that  to  men  without  the  magic  B.A.  all  the  wealth  of  the  college 
may  be  freely  ofi"ered  in  fair  and  unrestricted  competition ;  but 
that  after  those  letters  are  attached  to  their  names  it  becomes  a 
violation  of  the  founders'  iutentions — an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
the  Church — a  threatening  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
university  that  any  such  participation  should  be  allowed.  I  think 
that  I  shall  carry  the  judgment  of  the  Society  with  me  when  I 
decline  to  regard  the  endowments  of  our  old  universities  as  the 
property  of  any  indiA-idual  sect,  and  in  this  paper  treat  them  as 
funds  to  be  applied  to  the  higher  education  of  the  nation  at  large.* 

*  Since  1 860,  four  senior  wranglers,  and  at  least  eight  other  graduates  of 
Very  high  distinction,  have  been  excluded  from  all  college  offices  and  emolu- 
ments by  the  operation  of  religious  tests.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Pcrowne,  in 
giving  e\'idenco  recently  before  Lord  Salisburj''s  Committee,  asserted  that 
he  only  knew  of  three  such  Ciuscs.  Ignoraniia  such  as  this,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  approaches  that  which  lawyers  call  crassa  ignorantia. 
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These  preliminary  difficulties  having  been  removed,  it  follows  to 
explain  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  in  question.  But  here  I  find 
it  impossible  to  speak  with  the  precision  becoming  one  who  is 
addressing  a  Statistical  Society.  The  number  of  fellowships  in  the 
various  colleges  at  Cambridge  is  360 ;  at  Oxford  it  is  close  upon 
400.  But  these  vary  greatly  in  value :  some  are  worth  not  more 
than  £200  per  annum ;  others  are  worth  at  least  £400.  Wc  shall 
probably  be  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  if  we  take  the 
average  money  value  (exclusive  of  rooms  and  commons)  at  £250 
a-year.  If  to  the  total  value  thus  obtained  we  add  the  income  of 
the  various  heads  of  houses,  we  shall  have  as  the  whole  amount 
divided  by  the  colleges  among  their  graduate  members,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  annum.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  sum,  properly  distributed,  ought  to  be  far 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  nation.  But  when  to  this  amount  we  add  further  the 
stipends  of  the  numerous  university  professors  and  college  lecturers, 
and  the  large  sums  annually  paid  as  tuition  fees  by  undergraduates, 
it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  a  very  lai^e  surplus  to  be  distributed 
among  the  fellows  purely  as  sinecure  prizes.  That  this  is  the 
result  is  well  known  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  our  old  universities.  Of  the  760  fellows  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  there  is  probably  nothing  like  one-half  actually  engaged 
in  any  way  in  the  proper  work  of  the  university  ;*  and  even  of 
those  who  are  in  residence,  a  very  large  number  have  duties  so 
light  as  to  be  merely  nominal.  I  should  be  speaking  within  bounds 
if  I  were  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  all  that  is  now 
done  by  three  separate  college  officials  could,  without  any  undue 


*  By  a  recent  return  it  appears  that  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  52 
fellows,  42  were  not  even  in  residence  ;  at  Queens'  College,  the  proportion 
was  9  out  of  13  ;  at  Caius  College,  20  out  of  32  ;  at  Clare  College,  12  out  of 
18 ;  at  Oxford  the  average  of  absentees  seems  to  be  somewhat  less,  but  even 
there  it  is  fully  one-half,  with  a  notable  exception  in  favour  of  Balliol. 
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pressure,  bo  assigned  to  ouc.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  at  least 
£150,000  per  annum  is  distributed  purely  as  prizes  amouj;  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  university  graduates.     With  regard  to 
the  method  of  allotment  of  these  very  valuable  prizes,  I  may  say 
at  once  that  it  is  above  suspicion.     Some  inequidity  is  produced  ut 
Cambridge  by  the  fact  that  the  smaller  colleges,  as  a  rule,  elect 
their  fellows  only  from  thoir  own  members,  so  that  a  graduate  of 
comparatively  little  distinction  often  secures  an  honour,  for  which 
he  would  have  had  little  chance  had  tho  competition  been  more 
extensive.     But,    on  the   whole,   though   instances  of  individual 
hardship  are  not  unfrequent,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  men  arc 
elected  to  fellowships,  without  any  prejudice  or  favouritism.     Tho 
one  crying  abuse  comes  in  when  we  consider,  not  tho  method  of 
election,    but   the   conditions   of  tenure.      These   varj'   in   every 
college,  and  sometimes  within  the  limits  of  the  same  college.     But, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  ai'e  two  in  niimber — celibacy  and  ordination 
within  a  given  number  of  years.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  these 
should  have  originated.     At  a  time  when  the  colleges  were  reaUy 
a  kind  of  monasteries,   when  residence  within  their  walls  was 
almost  imperative  upon  eveiy  member,  and  w^hcn  literature  and 
science  were  pursued  by  few  outside  the  clerical  order,  both  these 
conditions  were  natural,  we  may  even  say  necessary.    Ifow,  no 
unprejudiced  observer  can  fail  to  see  that  their  operation  is  in  tho 
highest  degree  harmful.     With  regard  to  the  first  proTision,  that 
at  marriage  all  claim  upon  the  college  endowments  ceases  at  once, 
it  is  evident  that  its  immediate  operation  is  to  prevent  tho  most 
tlistinguished  graduates  fiom  devoting  themselves  to  education  as 
the  work  of  their  life.     Few  men,  at  any  rate  at  the  age  at  wliich 
they  are  usually  elected  to  fellowships,  will  resign  themselves  to 
the  thought  of  a  Ufe  of  perpetual  celibacy.     One  of  two  results 
must  follow  :  either  a  man  must  leave  the  university  to  prepiiro 
himself  for  the  practice  of  some  profession  wliich  may  furnish  him 
with  a  permanent  livelihood,  or  he  must  remain  in  residence  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  university  canaot  be  Im  lil'c-long  home, 
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and  that  it  -will  be  impossible  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  acquiring 
and  imparting  knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  renouncing  for 
ever  all  hopes  of  marriage.  The  necessary  result  is,  as  an  acute 
French  observer  has  noticed,  "  that  those  who  hold  the  office  of 
tutor  do  not  keep  it  long  enough,  and  only  regard  it  as  a  temporary 
occupation,  to  which  mamagc  will  soon  put  an  end." 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  difference  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
between  work  that  is  thus  taken  up  ad  interim^  and  work  which  is 
chosen  deliberately  as  the  occupation  of  a  lifetime.  But  further  than 
this,  there  is  another  evil  of  not  less  magnitude,  which  might  escape 
the  notice  of  an  outsider,  but  wliich  no  one  familiar  with  the 
internal  working  of  the  system  can  overlook.  A  man  whose 
income  is  secured  to  him  for  life  will  naturally  remain  contented 
with  a  very  much  smaller  sum  per  annum  than  one  who  knows 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  will  cease  at  a  given  time.  The  younger 
fellows  who  know  that  their  consciences  •  will  debar  them  from 
retaining  theii-  emoluments  by  seeking  ordination,  and  who  think 
it  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  irresistible  attrac- 
tions may  make  them  little  inclined  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  celi- 
bacy, naturally  devote  their  energies  to  the  accumulation  of  money 
rather  than  learning.  I  do  not  know  anything  which  affects  more 
painfully  those  who  value  most  the  latent  possibilities  of  powerful 
intellects,  than  to  see  young  men  of  the  highest  promise,  provided 
for  abundantly,  as  far  as  immediate  wants  are  concerned,  by  college 
endowments,  and  yet  consuming  all  their  time  and  energies  in  one 
dreaiy  and  monotonous  round  of  elementary  teacliing,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  lay  up  a  wise  provision  for  the  future.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  give  instances,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  Cambridge 
life  will  have  no  difficulty  in  calling  to  their  remembrance  the  names 
of  men  from  whom  the  highest  achievements  in  literature  or  science 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  but  who  have  been  seized 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  by  the  malignant  demon  of 
"  coaching,"  and  when  their  course  at  the  university  is  closed,  they 
are  found  to  have  left  behind  them  a  reputation  for  a  handsome  balance 
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at  the  banker's,  antl  not  one  single  important  contribution  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowk'dgc.  If  these  are  the  results  of  the  uncoi-tain 
tenure  of  fellowsliips  among  those  who  remain  in  residence,  in  tlio 
case  of  those  who  leave  the  university  to  prepare  themselves  for 
some  other  profession  than  that  of  education,  the  results,  at  least 
to  the  colleges,  are  hardly  less  disastrous.  To  the  individuals  who 
thus  prefer  to  throw  themselves  at  once  into  the  battle  of  the  world, 
instead  of  remaining  in  what  may  readily  become  the  careless  case 
of  the  cloister,  the  choice  is  not  likely  to  bring  anything  but 
ultimate  good.  But  the  colleges,  by  holding  out  little  or  no 
inducement  to  men  to  devote  themselves  to  study  and  tuition  as 
their  Kfe-work,  of  necessity  lose  the  sei-viccs  of  all  the  most  active 
and  energetic  of  their  number,  excepting  only  such  as  find  it 
possible  for  them  to  give  full  play  to  their  activity  and  energy 
within  the  limits  of  holy  orders. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  if  on  the  one 
side  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  of  fellowships  are  far  too  rigid,  on 
the  other  hand  they  err  on  the  side  of  laxity.  It  is  a  very  great 
evil  that,  in  the  gTcat  majority  of  instances,  unless  a  man  is  willing 
to  abstain  from  marriage  and  to  take  holy  orders,  he  is  precluded  from 
taking  part — at  least,  for  any  length  of  time — in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  nation.  But  it  is  an  evil  of  no  less  magnitude,  that  if 
he  is  willing  to  conform  to  these  two  qualifications,  there  is  no 
limit  whatever  to  his  tenure  of  a  fellowship.  Xo  duties  whatever 
are  imposed,  not  even  that  of  residence  within  the  walls  of  the 
college.  An  instance  with  which  I  am  myself  acquainted  will 
serve  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  present 
system  is  liable.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  a  student  in  one  of  the 
Cambiidge  colleges  took  a  degi'ce,  which  showed  by  no  means  unusual 
intellectual  ability.  He  was  not  fit  to  become  a  lectiu'cr  or  tutor  in 
his  college,  but  owing  to  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  canilidates, 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship ;  and,  taking  orders  at  the  require^ 
time  and  remaining  unmarried,  that  fellowship  he  has  retained 
ever  since.     "W'ithout  taking  into  any  consideratioi^  tho  additions 
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that  would  be  made  by  interest,  the  actual  amount  which  this 
fortunate  individual  has  received  from  the  college  revenues  cannot 
be  less  than  fi-om  £12,000  to  £14,000.  And  if  we  ask  what  claim 
lie  has  hud  to  draw  such  sums  from  what  is  really  national 
property,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  soven-and- 
thirty  years  ago  he  succeeded  in  solving  a  certain  very  moderate 
number  of  mathematical  problems.  No  services  of  any  kind  ren- 
dered to  the  college — educational,  disciplinary,  or  administrative, 
not  even  the  favour  of  his  presence  within  her  walls  ;  simply  and 
solely  the  memory  of  a  mediocre  amount  of  ability  showed  in  1834. 
I  have  chosen  this  particular  instance  because  I  am  able  to  fill  in 
the  details  ;  but  in  the  general  outlines  it  serves  as  a  specimen  of 
a  numerous  class.  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  many  more  than  half  of  those  who  are  now  drawing  money 
from  the  college  revenues,  have  either  no  duties  whatever,  or  only 
the  most  formal  and  trivial,  to  do  in  return  for  it.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  fellowships  given  purely  as  prizes  are  without 
their  value.  On  this  point  I  will  venture  to  read  to  the  Society  a 
passage  fi'om  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Kennedy,  himself  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  Cambridge  fellows,  which 
only  came  into  my  hands  this  morning. 

"  There  axe,  I  know,  some  who  will  say,  '  ^Vhy  do  you  stop  hero  ?  you 
have  admitted  that  education  is  the  primary  object  of  these  endowments,  and 
that  is  necessarily  impaired  by  the  system  of  non-resident  Fellowships ;  why 
not  then  sweep  away  the  abuse  altogether,  and  abolish  non-resident  Fellow* 
ships?' 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  measire  would  inflict  an  injury  upon 
the  nation  which  far  outweighs  any  possible  gain  to  the  University.  The 
Fellowships  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  to  the 
professional  classes  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  not  the  least 
important  among  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  rank  and)_^riches ;  and  anyone  who  knows  what  a  part  in  politics 
those  classes  have  played  during  this  period,  knows  that  the  influence  thus 
gained  has  been  of  great  and  lasting  ser^dce  to  the  countrj-,  by  preserving  to 
some  extent  the  political  balance  between  intellect  and  culture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wealth  and  territoriaHnfluence  on  the  other. 
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But  apart  from  the  politioiil  advantage  of  tho  non-resident  Fellowships, 
they  cxeroiso  a  most  healthful  influence  upon  tho  social  character  of  tho 
nation.  By  tho  prospect  of  honourable  reward  which  is  thus  held  out  to 
able  men  as  a  just  recompense  for  foregoing  the  advantage  of  starting  five 
or  six  years  earlier  in  their  professional  career,  intending  barristers,  solicitora 
and  clergj-men,  are  sent  by  their  parents,  often  at  the  cost  of  severe  self, 
sacrifice,  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  as  well  from  University  society  aa 
from  University  studies  they  acquire  a  many-sidedness  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  culture  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  same  professions  in  any 
other  European  country.  From  our  fomiliar  enjoyment  of  them  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  great  and  manifold  blessings  which  flow  from  this  source  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  English  society.  But  we  need  not  in  trutli  look 
far  for  an  example.  Take  the  case  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
To  what  do  they  owe  their  indisputably  higher  position  aa  compared  with 
the  ministers  of  other  religious  bodies  ?  Not  to  their  wealth,  for  they  are 
too  often  of  the  poorest ;  not  to  their  zeal,  nor  to  their  virtue,  for  Noncon- 
formist ministers  arc  not  less  zealous  or  less  moral :  it  is  due  to  tho  University 
education  which  the  bulk  of  them  have  received.  This  Nonconformists 
themselves  know,  and  have  often  acknowledged  it  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  it  is  that  in  no  small  degree  contributes  to  their  laudable 
anxiety  for  the  repeal  of  those  hateful  disabilities  which  ought  ere  now  to 
have  been  taken  away.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  professional  classes 
would  in  any  case  seek  the  advantage  of  University  education,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  the  prospect  of  a  Fellowship  which  draws  them,  because  all  who 
deserve  or  who  need  Fellowships  do  not  in  fact  obtain  them.  This  is  no 
doubt  partially  true,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  such  men  do  get  them  now,  and  I  believe  a  still  larger  proportion 
would  under  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  proposed  ;  and  above  all,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  very  many  struggle  to  get  to  tho  University  in  the  hope  of 
this  ultimate  reward,  who  certainly  would  not,  if  all  chance  of  obtaining  it 
were  taken  away,  unless  they  were  willing  to  spend  their  lives  in  University 
work  :  and  it  is  precisely  this  poorer  hard-working  sot  which  makes  up  tho 
pith  and  marrow  of  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  education." 

Theie  is  very  mucli  justice  in  these  remarks ;  but  every  advan- 
tage -would  be  retained,  abuses  vcould  be  remedied,  and  a  very 
large  income  set  free  for  the  proper  object  of  the  universities — the 
higher  national  cdiication — by  the  scheme  -wliieh  1  venture  now  to 
suggest  for  your  consideration.   In  the  first  place  a  regulationought 
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to  be  at  once  adopted  that  no  non-resident  fellowship,  and  no  resident 
fellowship,  the  occupant  of  which  is  not  discharging  the  duties 
of  some  college  office,  shall  bo  tenable  for  more  than  seven  years. 
The  average  teniu-e  of  a  fellowship  now  is  for  ten  years ;  but  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  a  seven  years'  tenure  is  not  a  prize 
great  enough  to  fulfil  all  its  legitimate  functions  of  stimulating 
study  among  the  undergraduates,  nor  can  it  bo  held  to  furnish  an 
inadequate  start  in  any  of  the  professions.  If  we  suppose  that  of 
the  quarter  of  a  million,  which  I  have  taken  as  the  aggregate 
annual  value  of  all  the  fellowships,  £150,000  goes  to  the  class 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  a  regulation — an  estimate  pi'ob- 
ably  much  below  the  mark — we  should  save  by  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  a  sum  not  much  less  than  £50,000  per  annum.  But  again, 
this  amount  might  be  nearly  doubled,  without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  real  value  of  the  fellowship  system,  by  enacting  that  no  fellow- 
ship should  be  suffered  to  exceed  £200  per  annum  in  value.  This 
sum  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  legitimate  requii'C- 
ments  of  such  as  were  preparing  for  other  professions,  and  also 
(especially  when  combined  with  free  board  and  lodging)  the  per- 
manent wants  of  those  that  were  in  residence.  Thus,  from  the 
£250,000  taken  as  our  basis  (a  sum  which  Mr.  Kennedy  considers 
decidedly  too  low),  £50,000  could  be  spared  in  this  way  with  the 
greatest  ease  for  other  requirements. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remar-k  in  passing  that  the  fellowships, 
thus  reduced,  should  be  tenable  without  any  kind  of  restriction  as 
to  celibacy  or  holy  orders.  If  a  man  chooses  to  marry  on  £200 
a-ycar,  or  has  other  resources  which  make  his  income  up  to  a  more 
satisfactory  amount,  it  cannot  be  said  either  that  he  deserves  the 
prize  less,  or  that  he  will  be  unfitted  for  doing  valuable  seridce  to 
literature  or  science.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  theology  is  a 
branch  of  study  which  has  such  powerful  attractions  for  a  certain, 
class  of  minds,  that  we  need  not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to 
promote  it  by  any  such  artificial  encouragements.  Falling  back 
upon  the  fundamental  principle   of  jurisprudence  —  that  every 
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restriction  upon  liberty  is  in  itself  an  evil — we  may  claim  that 
the  abbreviated  tenure  of  the  reduced  fellowships  should  not  bo 
subjected  to  any  conditions  whatever,  beyond  those  of  ordinary' 
decency  and  morality. 

But  the  boldness  of  university  reformers  is  not  contented 
with  the  annual  income  of  £100,000,  which  the  proposed 
alterations  would  place  at  our  disposal.  They  point  to  the 
well-paid  sinecures  held  by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  ask  why 
the  ample  revenues  offered  by  these  should  not  be  utilised  for  the 
common  advantage.  The  functions  discharged  by  the  heads  of 
houses  are  almost  entirely  of  a  purely  formal  character,  and  sucli 
as  might,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  transferred  to  another 
member  of  the  collegiate  body — cither  the  senior  fellow  in  resi- 
dence or  one  of  the  tutors,  specially  elected.  I  do  not  deny  tho 
advantage  of  haAT.ng  some  one  real  head  of  a  college :  we  havo 
learnt  the  advantage  of  a  Principal  too  well  at  Owens  College  to 
have  any  doubt  upon  the  matter.  But  such  a  one  could  be  well 
elected  from  among  the  other  fellows,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
large  additional  income  to  maintain  a  conventional  "  dignity." 
And  if  any  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  valuable  sinecui-es  are 
of  use,  as  furnishing  retiring  pensions  to  those  who  have  in  their 
younger  days  served  the  college  well  and  faithfully,  I  Avould 
remark  in  the  first  place  that  the  number  is  far  too  small  to  answer 
this  purpose  at  all  effectually ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  end 
would  be  attained  far  better  by  the  plan  for  redistribution,  wliich 
I  have  yet  to  bring  before  you.  The  value  of  the  various  head- 
ships ranges  from  the  £5,000  a-year  of  the  royal  Trinity  College, 
and  the  £3,000  of  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge,  to  an 
income  that  probably  does  not  equal  half  of  the  latter  sum. 
But  here  again  we  shall  be  probably  much  below  the  mark  in 
estimating  their  collective  annual  value  at  £50,000.  Adding 
this  to  the  amount  that  we  have  obtained  already,  we  get 
a  grand  total  of  at  iGast  £150,000  a-year;  and  yet  not  one 
of  the  changes  that  I  have  suggested  would  impair  in  the  least 
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degree  the  real  valuo  of  the  universities.  The  question  follows, 
liow  this  enormous  income  could  be  best  distributed  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  education.  The  answer  is  simple  :  the  one  great  need 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  sufficient  inducement  for  men  to  devote 
their  lives  to  study  and  tuition,  without  the  necessity  of  subscrib- 
ing dogmatic  pledges,  and  abstaining  from  that  which,  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  political  economy  of  oiu-  President,  I  venture  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  citizen.  Then  let 
us  have  established  at  both  the  older  universities,  posts  (call  them 
by  what  name  you  will)  open,  without  any  manner  of  restriction, 
to  those  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  able  and  zealous 
teachers.  The  salary  must  be  of  sujficient  magnitude  to  make  a 
man  of  high  uni^'crsity  distinctions  willing  to  look  forward  to  it  as 
his  permanent  provision  for  life.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  security  of  the  position,  and  the  great  attractions  of  the  leisure 
that  it  would  naturally  furnish  for  study,  we  shall  probably  bfe 
disposed  to  consider  £750  per  aimum  sufficient.  At  this  rate  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  to  each  of  the  older  universities  a 
staff  of  a  hundred  tutors — men  chosen  from  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  energetic  lecturers  of  the  various  colleges,  holding 
theii'  posts  for  life,  and  therefore  throwing  into  their  work  the 
vigour  and  interest  that .  can  only  be  given  to  a  life-work.  Each 
would  have  his  own  special  subject,  on  which  he  would  be  able  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  a  master.  The  direct  effect  would  be 
to  raise  the  scholarship  of  the  English  universities  to  a  height 
which  it  has  never  yet  known.  At  present  the  literary  work  that 
proceeds  from  them,  though  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  in 
some  instances  umivalled,  in  quality,  will  bear  no  comparison  in 
point  of  quantity  with  that  which  yearly  issues  from  even  a 
second-rate  German  university,  where  the  professors  practically 
occupy  just  the  position  which  I  am  suggesting  for  the  new 
university  tutors.  The  influence  on  the  ordinary  resident  feUow 
of  the  establishnicnt  of  such  posts  could  not  fail  to  be  most  beneficial. 
He  would  still  hold  with  his  fellowship,  in  many  cases,  an  ordinary 
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college  lecturesliip  or  tutorship,  ■which  woiilil  raise  his  iucome  to 
at  least  £400  a-yetu-,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging ;  but  instead 
of  having  to  look  for^vard  only,  after  years  of  patient  and  "weari- 
some •waiting,  to  the  scanty  and  often  distasteful  reward  of  a  college 
living,  he  would  make  it  his  aim,  by  -winning  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  teaching  power,  to  seciire  in  time  one  of  the  perma- 
nent university  tutorships.  In  very  many  cases  he  would  work 
for  the  future,  rather  than  the  present,  for  distinction  in  letters 
or  science,  rather  than  accumulated  pupils'  fees.  And  the  energy 
hitherto  given  to  his  private  tuition  woidd  be  often  transfeiTed  to 
the  general  service  of  the  college. 

The  advantage  to  undergraduates  would  be  incalculable.  At 
present,  for  those  reading  for  honours  the  college  lectures  are,  in 
only  too  many  instances,  valueless,  and  they  are  obliged  at  gi'eat 
expense  to  procure  the  assistance  of  private  tutors.  The  experience 
of  my  own  last  year  at  Cambridge  may  serve  as  an  example.  I 
was  charged  the  usual  fee  of  £18  for  college  tuition,  but  as  I  was 
reading  for  classical  honours,  I  was  kindly  excused  from  attending 
the  classical  lectures,  and  recommended  instead  to  read  with  a 
distinguished  private  tutor.  His  help  was  invaluable;  his  fees 
were  £60.  So  heavy  an  additional  tax  on  needy  undergraduates 
might  have  been  well  avoided  by  a  reasonable  redistribution  of  the 
vast  college  revenues. 

I  have  laid  before  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
I  ask  for  such  a  redistribution,  and  the  form  which  I  think  it 
should  take.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  to  mention,  before  I 
close,  that  the  evils  which  I  have  but  summarily  touched  upon  are 
felt  very  keenly  by  many  within  the  ancient  colleges,  and  that 
they  are  striving  earnestly  to  have  them  remedied.  The  system  of 
inter-collegiate  lectures,  whereby  a  student  at  one  college  is 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  lectures  at  six  or  eight  others, 
according  to  his  needs,  promises  to  be  a  real  and  important 
advantage.  Fellowships  have  in  several  instances,  especially  at 
Oxford,  been  grouped  together  for  the  support  of  a  professor ;  and 
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Tiinity  Collcp;c,  in  establishing  a  Praclcctorsliip  of  Physiology, 
subject  to  no  conditions  of  tenure,  has  made  a  very  important  step 
in  the  direction  to  which  these  remarks  have  been  pointing.  But 
the  efforts  of  reformers  within  the  ancient  universities  must  be 
supported  by  a  strong  and  wide-spread  public  opinion,  before  the 
old  endowments  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  nation. 
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At  the  outset  of  ttic  few  observations — necessarily  sufficiently 
imperfect,  with  the  time  and  materials  at  my  disposal — it  will 
save  needless  repetition  of  references  if  I  at  once  acknowledge  the 
great  obligations  due  for  much  of  the  matter  of  this  Paper  to  the 
immense  mass  of  misccUaneous  information  collected  by  the  authors 
of  a  History  of  England  deserving  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  it  apparently  enjoys — the  Pictorial  History  of  England,'^  edited 
by  Chambers ;  and  also  to  the  admii'able  Lectures  on  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  Third,]  by  Longman. 

In  condensing  my  subject  within  the  limits  assigned,  presumably, 
to  the  members  of  this  Society,  I  have  been  compelled  to  confine 
attention  to  a  very  few  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  period 
Tinder  consideration — viz.,  (1)  the  population  of  England;  (2)  the 

♦  Pictorial  History  of  England,  7  vols.,  quarto,  edited  by  Messrs.  Chambers, 
and  continued  down  to  1846  by  Harriot  Mai-tineau. 

t  Longman's  Lectures  on  Edward  Third's  Life  and  Times.  2  vols.,  octavo. 
London,  1869. 
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condition  of  the  people,  especially  with  reference  to  the,  even  then, 
already  important  topic  of  pauperism  ;  (3)  the  legal  enactments 
successively  passed  to  regulate  the  social  habits  and  the  industrial 
deyelopemcnt  of  the  nation. 

1st.  The  population. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  statistics  of  population, 
imperfect  even  in  our  own  day,  arc  to  be  dated — at  least,  in  any- 
thing approaching  an  accui'ate  form — from  a  period  going  back  not 
more  than  the  last  seventy  years ;  and  that  the  population  statistics 
of  the  mediaeval  period  of  English  histoiy  can  only  be  very  vaguely 
reached.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  this  difficulty  into  an 
absolute  impossibiKty ;  and  I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
danger,  as  one  into  which  we  are  not  inapt  to  fall,  as  much  as  iato 
the  other  danger  of  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  correctness  of 
such  rctui-ns  as  were  made  of  the  mcdiajval  population  of  this 
country. 

It  is  estimated,  pretty  generally,  that  the  number  of  persons 
inhabiting  England,  shortly  after  the  jS'orman  Conquest,  was  about 
2,000,000.  Thi-ee  centui'ies  after  that  event— viz.,  in  1377,  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Third,  the  number  of  persons 
inhabiting  England  imd  Wales  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded 
two  millions  and  a  half,  being  an  apparent  increase,  in  a  space  of 
three  huucbed  years,  of  only  half  a  million,  and  that  making  no 
allowance  for  the  addition  of  the  population  of  "Wales.  This  would 
give  an  increase,  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  Eii'st  to  that 
of  Edward  Thu'd,  at  the  rate  of  not  quite  1,667  persons  each 
century,  or  rather  more  than  16  persons  every  year  (16*67).  But 
this  astounding  result  will  be,  iu  great  measure,  explained  presently 
as  due  not  merely  to  the  wars,  the  unsettled  state,  and  defective 
cultivation  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  to  the  frightful  pestilence 
known  as  the  Black  Death.  In  the  year  1377,  the  once  famous 
monarch  being  then  in  the  dotage  of  a  premature  old  age,  and  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  a  poll-tax  was  levied  to 
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replenish  the  Treasury,  exhausted  by  the  long  wars  with  France. 
This  tax,  like  Sir  llobei-t  Peel's  fii'st  income-tax,  is  spoken  of  as 
"hitherto  unheard  of,"  but  ^vas,  nevertheless,  reluctantly  granted, 
and,  ere  long,  -was  again  heard  of.  The  tax  was  levied  on  all  lay 
persons,  male  or  female,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  except  beggars — lay  beggars  and  ecclesiastical 
beggars.  The  amount  t6  be  raised  was  foui-peuce  a  head — probably 
equal  to  about  six  shillings  and  cightpence  of  present  value — on  all 
such  lay  persons  of  fourteen  and  upwards  ;  and  a  shilling  a  head — 
equal  to  about  a  pound — on  all  ecclesiastical  persons  having  li\-rngs ; 
but  ecclesiastics  without  livings  were  to  be  let  off  for  fourpence. 
The  four  orders  of  Mendicant  Friars  were  specially  exempted. 
Cheshire  and  Duiham,  being  counties  Palatine,  with  a  jiuisdiction 
of  their  own,  are  not  included  in  the  general  census  roll ;  nor  is  a 
single  town  mentioned  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Herts,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Eutland,  Lancasliire,  and 
Westmoreland,  and  no  town  except  Loudon  in  Middlesex  and 
Surrey — an  omission  most  likely  best  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  in  these  counties  there  were  no  towns  to  mention. 
Now  in  this  census  roll  we  have  the  following  returns  : — 

Entire  I^umber  of  Lay  Persons  Taxed 1,376,442 

,,  ,,        Ecclesiastics      ,,     29,161 

Beggars  (Lay  and  Ecclesiastical) 120,000 

Total  Taxed    1,525,603 


Taking  the  population  of  Cheshire  as  equal  to  that  of  Cornwall, 
and  of  Diu'ham  as  equal  to  that  of  Northumberland,  we  have  51,411 
and  25,213  as  the  respective  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  which, 
added  to  the  former  total,  gives  as  the  final  result  1,602,227.  But 
we  have  also  to  take  into  account  a  feature  not  uncommon  at  a 
later  day — the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  either  overlooked, 
or  who  would  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  tax  collector,  or  would 
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declare  themselves  as  not  yet  fourteen.  Admitting  this  circum- 
stance, the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  England  and  "Wales  in 
the  last  ycai- of  Edward  Thii-d  may  be  set  down  at  2,500,000,  of 
whom  100,000  belonged  to  Wales. 

Other  not  uninteresting  facts  may  be  gathered  from  this  census. 
In  1377  there  were  less  than  thirty  towns  in  England  with  a 
population  exceeding  2,000 — i.e.,  larger  than  quite  a  small  market 
town,  or  such  places  as  St.  David's  or  St.  Asaph's,  in  our  own  time. 
London,  which  then,  as  now,  included  Westminster  and  South- 
wark,  had  a  population  of  about  35,000 — i.e.,  London,  in  1377, 
was  the  size  of  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1861.  At  the  last  census  the 
population  of  London  was  2,803,034,  or  considerably  larger  than 
the  population  of  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  five  hundred 
years  previously. 

It  is  well  known  that  York,  during  the  fourteenth  and  a  large 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  population  in  1377  may  be  set  down  at  11,000,  or 
not  much  below  a  third  of  the  population  of  London  ;  yet  Tork,  in 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  no  bigger  than  "Wisbeach  or 
Lowestoft  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  The  population  of 
York  in  1861,  including  the  borough,  was  45,326,  which  will  give 
a  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  five  hundred  years  of  about  90 
persons,  on  the  average,  eveiy  year,  as  compared  with  an  increase  in 
London  at  the  rate  of  5,606  persons  in  a  year.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  a  commercial  capital  should 
have  thus  been  upwards  of  sixty  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  an 
ecclesiastical  capital, 

iN'ext  to  York  stands  Bristol,  then  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom, 
now  the  sixth,  in  population.  Bristol  in  1377  had  a  population  of 
about  9,500.  Bristol  in  1861  had  a  population  of  154,093,  having 
had  an  annual  average  growth,  during  the  intervening  period,  of 
nearly  250  persons.  Coventiy  is  fourth  in  the  list,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7,300,  equal  to  rather  less  than  that  of  Bridport  in  1861 
(7,672).    The  population  of  the  city  of  Coventiy  at  the  last  census 
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was  40,937,  giving  an  approximate  rate  of  annual  increase,  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  67  persons,  or  one  quarter  the  rate  of 
Bristol.  The  population  of  Plymouth  in  1377  was  exactly  that  of 
Coventry.  In  1861  the  population  of  Plymouth,  including  Devon- 
port,  was  127,621 — not  very  far  short  (about  42,000)  of  the  total 
town  population  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Of  other  towns  in  this  census  may  be  named  Norwich,  the  fifth 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  as  compared  with  nearly 
75,000  at  the  present  date  (74,414  in  1861).  The  sixth  city  was 
Lincoln  ;  the  seventh,  Salisbury,  with  populations  of  about  5,000. 
Their  respective  populations  now  are  20,995  and  11,833. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  rapid  growth  in  a 
commercial  centre  is  afforded  by  the  town  of  Newcastlc-on-Tyne. 
In  1377  Newcastle  had  but  4,000  inhabitants — i.e.,  was  about  the 
size  of  such  towns  as  Banbury  or  Daventry.  In  1861,  the  population 
of  Newcastle,  including  Gateshead,  was  142,880,  being  an  anuual 
rate  of  increase  of  upwards  of  277  persons,  or  considerably  above  that 
of  Bristol,  with  its  far  more  ancient  and  extensive  foreign  trade.  This 
rapid  groAvth,  though,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  mainly  due,  in 
common  with  other  commercial  or  manufactuiing  towns,  to  the  mar- 
vellously rapid  industrial  developements  during  the  last  hundred 
years — may  be,  in  part,  traced,  even  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
to  the  existence  and  discovery  of  the  now  priceless  bed  of  coal  in  the 
locality  of  that  city.  As  far  back  as  1421,  the  coal  trade  of 
Newcastle,  we  are  told,  was  so  considerable,  that  a  law  had  to  be 
passed  (9  Henry  V.,  c.  10)  for  securing  the  harbour  dues  to  the 
king.  Under  Edward  Third,  Newcastle  stood  twcKth  in  the  list 
of  the  to'«vns,  as  to  population  ;  it  now  stands  eighth.  Tlic  popu- 
lation of  Cantcrbuiy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  3,900,  as  compared  with  21,000  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth;  that  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  3,700,  as  compared  with 
13,000;  that  of  Oxford,  3,600,  as  compared  with  27,500;  that  of 
Gloucester,  3,400,  as  compared  with  16,000;  Leicester,  Shrews- 
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biiry,  and  Yarmouth,  about  3,000  each,  as  compared  -with  popula- 
tions, at  the  present  day,  of  68,000,  22,000,  34,800.  The  town 
of  Leicester  was  thus,  in  1377,  smaller  than  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
In  1 86 1  its  population  was  more  than  four  times  as  large.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  first  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  its  manufactures, 
at  an  (extraordinarily  rapid  rate  during  the  last  sixty  years ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  second  has,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  relatively 
declined  since  the  decay  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
whose  merchant  vessels  disembarked  that  portion  of  their  cargoes 
destined  for  the  supply  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the 
midland  and  northern  counties,  in  barges  which  sailed  up  the 
Severn,  and  unloaded  at  Gloucester. 

Next  in  order  of  population  come  the  towns  of  Ely  and  Cam- 
bridge, each  with  a  population  of  2,500.  The  inliabitants  of  Ely 
have  multiplied,  during  the  last  five  centuries,  at  the  remarkable 
rate  of  980  persons  in  every  hundred  years,  or  just  9"8  in  a  year. 
Exeter,  Worcester,  and  Hull  may  be  placed  together,  with  popula- 
tions of  2,300  each.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Exeter  is  now 
33,700  ;  of  Hull,  98,900.  Thus  the  growth  of  the  latter  has  been 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  former,  and  that  in  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time.  At  the  time  of  the  Jformau  Conquest,  and  long 
after,  Exeter  ranked  as  the  second  seaport  next  to  London. 

Ipswich,  iSTorthampton,  Nottingham,  and  Winchester  had,  at  the 
period  in  question,  populations  of  between  2,300  and  2,100  each. 
The  town  of  Nottingham  now  numbers  74,500,  or  more  than  twice 
the  population  of  London  in  1377. 

Stamford,  Newark,  "Wells,  Ludlow,  Southampton,  Derby,  Lich- 
field, Chichester,  Boston,  and  Carlisle,  had  at  this  same  date 
populations  of  between  2,000  and  1,000.  According  to  the  last 
census,  the  population  of  the  cathedral  city  of  Wells,  the  centre  of 
one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  opulent  ecclesiastical  districts  in  the 
south  of  England,  has  not  much  more  than  doubled  in  five  hundred 
years;  Chichester,  another  equally  venerable  cathedral  city,  has  about 
quadrupled.     The  town  of  Derby,  on  the  other  hand,  has  multi- 
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plied  its  population  twenty-one  times ;  Carlisle,  fourteen  times ; 
Southampton,  twenty-three  times. 

Rochester,  Bath,  and  Dartmouth  succeed  with  a  population  of 
between  900  and  700  each.  Of  these,  Bath  has  increased  very 
nearly  sixty  fold  down  to  the  present  day,  a  gi'owth  of  quite 
modem  date,  for  as  late  as  Charles  II,  Bath,  as  described  by 
Macaulay,  was,  though  even  then  at  the  head  of  the  English 
watering  places,  a  maze  of  only  400  or  500  houses. 

The  total  town  population  of  England  in  1377 — for  towns  in 
"Wales  there  were  probably  none — has  been  set  down  at  170,000, 
which  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,500,000  would  give  about 
one  person  in  every  fifteen  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  town.  Tlie 
total  town  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861,  I  have 
carefully  calculated  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  14,573,000,  out  of 
a  total  population  of  20,223,740.  This  would  give  one  person  out 
of  1  "25  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  to-wn.  Of  this  14,573,000,  not  less  than 
4,846,900,.  or  one-third,  are  comprised  in  the  nineteen  midland  coun- 
ties; and  of  this  4,846,900,  not  less  than  3,651,000  were,  in  1861, 
included  in  London,  and  in  the  eight  towns  of  Leicester}  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Wolverhampton,  Birming- 
ham, and  Bristol;  i.e.,  of  the  total  town  population,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  town  population  of  England  arc  clustered 
round  these  nine  towns.  In  the  six  northern  counties,  the  total 
town  population,  in  1861,  may  be  put  down  at  2,876,200,  of 
which  number  2,399,800  are  supplied  by  the  chief  towns 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  or  more  than  eight-tenths  of  the 
whole.  In  the  five  eastern  counties,  the  five  south-eastern,  and 
the  five  so-th-wcstem,  the  town  population  was,  in  1801,  1,682,300. 
In  the  twelve  "Welsh  counties,  321,110. 

Two  very  important  considerations  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  forming  an  erroneous  though  not 
tmcommonly  accepted  notion  of  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy :  the  first  is,  the  fearful  dcstnic- 
tion  caused  in  the  middle  of  this  century  by  the  Black  Death ;  the 
second,  the  marvellously  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  especially 
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in  tho  mannfactui'iug  centres,  during  the  last  centuiy  of  the  fivo 
liuudred  years  which  have  subsequently  elapsed. 

In  the  course  of  its  visitation,  the  Black  Death,  ■svhich  first 
reached  our  shores  in  August,  1348,  is  believed  to  have  carried  off 
upwards  of  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Thus, 
on  the  estimate  of  2,500,000  as  the  population  of  England  and 
"Wales,  twenty-nine  years  aftcnvards,  we  may  reckon,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  accuracy,  the  population  of  the  country  at  the  accession 
of  Edward  III,  (1327,)  at  upwards  of  4,000,000.  In  the  East  and 
West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  considerably  more  than  half  the  priests 
died.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  out  of  1500  parishes  not  less 
than  1000  had  no  priest  left  alive.  In  the  city  of  Xorwich  alone, 
no  less  than  57,374  lay  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  In 
London,  in  one  year,  (1349,)  50,000  persons.  Even  making  every 
allowance  for  obvious  exaggeration,  in  these  figures,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  unanimous  testimony  of  writers 
of  the  period,  that,  as  above  stated,  more  than  half  the  people  died 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe  at  large. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  population,  witliin  a  comparatively  recent  space  of  time,  a 
brief  sketch, — necessarily,  not  only  brief  but  imperfect, — must  be 
drawn  of  the  progress,  in  its  chief  stages,  made  more  especially  in 
the  towns,  between  1377  and  1861. 

The  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half  in  1377,  seems  to  have 
slowly  but  steadily  increased  up  to  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henrj'  IV.,  when  the  amount  may  be  probably  given  at  2,700,000. 
The  great  French  wars  of  Henry  V,  continued  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  as  well  as  the  civil  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  which  lasted  dur- 
ing a  period  longer  than  the  famous  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,, 
and  included  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  the  destruction  of  eighty 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  English  nobility ; 
must  necessarily  have  been  rather  serious  checks  to  the  population. 
The  population  which  is  weU  known  to  have  made  rapid  strides 
under  the  Tudors,  has  been  estimated  in  1574  and  1575^  at  between 
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five  and  six  millions.  Summarising  the  rather  indefinite  statistics 
presented  by  Lord  Macaiday,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  provincial  town  contained  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  only  foui-  towns  10,000.  The  population  of  the 
whole  country  was  most  probably,  it  may  be  added,  upwards  of 
6,000,000.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  growth  during  the  present 
century.  At  the  first  regular  census,  that  of  1801,  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  9,872,980;  in  1861,  sixty 
years  afterwards,  to  20,223,746,  being  an  increase  of  10,350,766, 
or,  on  the  average,  an  addition  of  172,512  persons  every  year  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  Thus,  from  the  previously  presented 
calculations,  the  rates  of  yearly  increase  may  be  assigned  as  follows, 
with  something  like  approximate  accuracy.  During  the  three 
centuries  which  followed  the  Conquest,  (1080  to  1377,)  about  fif- 
teen persons  annually.  From  the  death  of  Edward  III  to  the 
latter  part  of  EHzabeth's  reign,  (1377  to  1575),  about  17,500 
annually.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  about  ^the  same.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  present  century  (1801  to  1851),  an  annual  increase  of  161,092 
persons,  or  more  than  nine  times  the  rate.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1851  [to  1861,  there  has  been  a  yearly  addition  of  213,411, 
or,  more  than  twelve  times  the  rate  of  the  two  hundred  years 
before  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  in  England  and 
"Wales  in  1377,  was  42-68.  In  1861,  the  proportion  was  343-97, 
or  more  than  eight  times  the  number.  It  has  been  obseiTcd,  that 
those  counties  at  the  present  day  which  are  most  thickly  populated 
lie  either  partly  or  wholly  on  our  coal-fields,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  SuiTcy,  which  contain  the 
population  of  the  capital,  no  county  which  is  placed  wholly  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  coal-fields  has  as  many  as  300  persons  in  the 
square  mile. 

The  population  of  the  middle  ages  was  naturally  much  more 
evenly,  if  more  thinly,   spread  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 
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With  the  exception  of  London,  and  such  towns  as  York,  Bristol, 
and  Norwich, — and  the  very  few  towns  besides,  whose  inhabitants 
exceeded  two  thousand — this  feature  is  presented  to  us.  Down 
s^-en  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  considerably 
later,  the  same  statement  still,  in  great  measure,  holds  true. 
Estimating  the  whole  population,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  at  2,500,000,  of  whom  170,000  were  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  we  have  2,330,000  persons  left  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  equal  to  38  persons  on  the  square  mile, 
equal  to  less  than  half  the  density  of  the  population  of  "Westmore- 
land at  the  present  day.  By  a  simple  calculation,  it  will  be  seen 
,:hat  the  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  in  1861 — exclusive  of 
■.'/he  town  population — is  rather  more  than  92.  It  would  thus 
i. J  pear  that,  during  the  last  five  himdi'ed  years,  whilst  the  town 
copulation  has  multiplied  upwards  of  eighty  fold,  that  of  the 
"■ountry  has  not  much  more  than  doubled. 

Pauperism. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  so  long  as  the  system  of 
serfdom  continued  intact  in  England,  there  could  be  few  or  no 
persons  included  in  the  rank  of  those  who  were  dependent  en 
oublic  charity  for  subsistence.  Even  in  the  Saxon  times,  however, 
a  Jaw  was  passed  dealing  shortly  and  shai-ply  with  '<  The  Lordless 
[Man,"  prototype,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  of  the  modern  "casual." 
''  We  have  ordained,  respecting  these  lordless  men  of  whom  no 
law  can  be  got,  that  the  kindred  be  commanded  that  they  domicile 
.aim,  and  find  him  a  lord  in  the  folk-mote  ;  and  if  they  cannot  or 
yill  not  produce  him  at  the  term,  then  be  he  henceforth  a  'flyma,' 
f  outlaw),  and  let  him  slay  him  for  a  thief,  who  can  come  at  him." 
Trom  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  large  numbers  of  these  serfs  or  villeins  had  practically 
ceased  to  be  attached-  to  the  soil,  and,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
•;;heir  lords,  who  still  claimed  a  quasi-jurisdiction  over  them, 
wandered  about  the  country,  entering  more  particularly  the  towns 
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in  searcli  of  more  remunerative  and  less  laborious  employment. 
In  a  petition  presented  in  1376  to  the  kinj?,  the  existence  of  these 
bands  of  labourers  on  the  tramp  is  complained  of  as  a  sore  grievance, 
and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  famous  statute  of  labourers  enacted 
thirty  years  before.  The  masters  complain  that  tlic  emancipated 
villeins  continually  refuse  the  legal  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  those 
great  trade  unionists  of  the  middle  ages,  the  House  of  Parliament, 
and  tihe  monarch,  and  flee  from  county  to  county,  from  hundi-cd  to 
hundred,  and  from  town  to  town,  to  places  unknown  to  their  lords ; 
in  which  places  they  get  immediate  employment,  and  thus  set  a 
wicked  example  to  the  rest. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  whole  system  of  personal 
slavery  and  compulsoiy  attachment  to  the  soil  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely aboKshed,  the  freed  labourers  continuing  to  flock  into  the 
towns  and  turning  their  attention  to  mechanical  employments 
Great  as  were  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  momentous  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  fi'om  it  must  be  largely 
dated  the  growth  of  that  pauper  class  which  has  reached  such 
gigantic  dimensions  in  our  own  day.  As  for  back,  indeed,  as  1349 
we  find  reference — said  to  be  the '  earliest  formally  recorded  in  the 
statute-book — to  the  existence  of  beggars.  In  a  chapter  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  passed  diuing  this  year,  occurs  the  following 
passage : — "  Because  many  valiant  beggars,  so  long  as  they  may 
live  of  begging,  do  refuse  to  labour,  giving  themselves  over  to  idle- 
ness and  vice,  and  sometimes  to  theft  and  other  abominations, — 
be  it  enacted  that  none,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  shall,  under 
the  colour  of  pity  or  alms,  give  anything  to  such  which  may  labour, 
or  presume  to  favour  them  in  their  sloth,  so  that  thereby  they  may 
be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  necessary  living." 

In  1376,  in  a  clause  of  the  Petition  of  Grievances  presented  by 
the  Commons  to  the  King,  complaint  is  made  that  servants  who 
have  mn  away  from  their  masters,  spite  of  every  inducement  to 
remain,  led  an  idle  life  about  the  towns,  or  roamed  as  vagabonds 
over  the  country,  many  of  them — well  enough  able  to  work — 
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turning  beggars ;  others  bccomirig  cudgel  players,  and  strolling 
from  village  to  village  in  parties  of  two,  three,  and  four  ;  but  the 
greater  number  turning  out  sturdy  rogues,  and  taking  to  open 
robbery  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Out  01  the  total  two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  population  in 
1377  we  learn  from  the  government  returns  that  not  less  than 
120,000  were  mendicants,  cither  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  or  nearly  one 
person  out  of  eveiy  thii-ty  (1  in  30-8).  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  total  number  of  lay  paupers  alone  (January 
1851)  was  162,827,  out  of  a  population,  in  England  and  "Wales, 
of  17,927,609,  being  nearly  one  person  out  of  eveiy  twenty  (1  in 
20*7),  a  proportion  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  exceeded. 
Making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  inaccuracy  in  the  returns 
given  in  the  census  of  1377,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  a  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  especially  when  con- 
centrated in  certain  centres,  does  tend  to  leave  behind  a  large  if  not 
continually  increasing  residuum  of  pauperism  in  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society. 

The  subject  of  pauperism  "was  once  more  brought  up  in  1388, 
when  a  series  of  enactments  was  passed,  commanding  that  no 
labourer  should  depart  out  of  his  own  district  imdcr  the  excuse 
either  of  resorting  elsewhere  to  look  for  work  or  of  going  on  a 
pilgrimage,  except  he  earned  with  him  a  special  permission,  in 
writing,  under  the  king's  seal.  If  caught  wandering  without  such 
certificate,  he  was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  and  kept  till  he  found 
security  that  he  would  return  to  his  service. 

Every  person  found  begging  was  to  be  ti'cated  in  the  same 
manner.  A  remarkable  clause  follows :  "  Beggars  impotent  to 
work  shall  abide  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  be  dwelling  at 
the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute  ;  and  if  the  people  of 
the  said  cities  and  towns  will  not  or  may  not  suffice  to  maintain 
them,  then  the  said  beggars  shall  di-aw  them  to  other  towns 
within  the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where 
they  were  bom,  within  forty   days   after  the  said  proclamation 
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made,  and  there  shall  continually  abide  during  their  lives." 
(12  Rich.  II.,  c.  7.)  Here  is  the  genu  of  the  English  law  of 
settlement. 

In  1391  (15  Rich.  II.,  c.  C)  it  is  enacted  that  in  any  future 
appropriation  of  any  pai'ish  chui'ch  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall 
direct  a  convenient  proportion  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  living 
to  bo  distiibutcd  yearly  to  the  poor  parishioners  in  aid  of  thrir 
subsistence  and  linng  for  ever.  This  statute  was  confirmed  in 
1402  (4  Henry  4th,  c.  12),  the  last  mention  of  the  poor  in  tlio 
Statute  Book  till  1535. 

Social  and  Industrial  Legislation. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  wore 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  eccentricity  of  the  legislative 
measures  passed  for  the  regulation  not  only  of  the  national  trade 
and  commerce,  but  of  the  indi^'idual  habits,  the  dress,  food,  and 
subsistence  of  the  people.  For  example,  in  1335,  it  was  decreed 
by  Parliament,  then  holding  its  session  at  York  (9  Edward  III., 
sect.  2),  that  "from  henceforth  no  religious  man  nor  other  shall 
cany  any  sterling  (bullion)  out  of  the  realm  of  England,  nor  silver 
in  plate,  nor  vessel  of  gold  nor  of  silver ;  also,  that  no  false  money 
be  brought  into  the  realm ;  that  no  sterling  haU^enny  nor  farthing 
be  molten  for  to  make  vessel  or  any  other  thing  by  goldsmiths,  nor 
other;  also,  that  all  manner  of  black  money  which  hath  been 
commonly  current  of  late  in  our  realm  be  utterly  excluded."  In 
the  following  year  a  law  (10  Edward  III.,  stat.  3)  was  enacted 
ordering  exactly  how  much  people  were  to  eat.  After  setting 
forth  the  evils,  both  to  souls  and  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  use  of  excessive  and  over  many  sorts  of 
costly  meat,  it  proceeds  :  "  Our  lord  the  King  hath  ordained  that 
no  man,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  he  be,  shall  cause 
himself  to  be  served  in  his  house  or  elsewhere,  at  dinner  or  supper, 
or  at  any  other  time,  with  more  than  two  courses ;  and  each  mess 
of  two  sorts  of  victuals  at  the  utmost,  be  it  of  flesh  or  fish,  with  the 
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common   sorts  of  pottage,    without  sauce   or  any    other   sort  of 
yictuals." 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  this  law  were  not  veiy  successful 
iu  its  practical  operation ;  for,  in  the  following  century,  we  leam 
that  the  number  of  meals  was  increased  from  two  to  four,  at  each 
of  which  a  fair  amount  of  meat  and  driuk  seems  to  have  been 
consumed.  Thus,  in  the  list  of  di'inkablcs  and  eatables  at  a  seven 
o'clock  breakfast,  partaken  of  by  an  Earl  and  Countess  Percy, 
extracted  from  "The  Northumberland  Family  Book,"  we  are 
informed  that,  as  a  first  course,  was  served  up  loaves  of  bread ;  as 
the  second,  two  manchetts  or  small  loaves  of  the  finest  flour,  each 
roll  weighing  six  ounces ;  next  followed  a  quart  of  beer  and  a  quart 
of  wine ;  then  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  herrings  with  bacon,  four 
wliite  herrings,  and  a  dish  of  sprats.  This  meal,  too,  was  on  a 
fast  day  !  As  a  little  private  supper  in  bed,  termed  a  livery — after 
a  huge  repast,  called  the  dinner,  at  ten,  and  an  extensive  public 
supper  at  four — the  said  earl  and  countess  are  stated  to  have  made 
away  with  two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of  hoiTsohold  bread,  a  gallon  of 
beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine,  warmed  and  spiced. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  some  singular  laws  were  also  passed 
regulating  the  jnice  of  clothes.  In  1444,  the  yearly  legal  allow- 
ance for  clothing  to  an  agricultural  labourer  was  fijs:ed  at  3s.  4d., 
probably  equal  to  about  £3  of  present  money. 

In  1463,  to  restrain,  it  was  hoped,  the  increasing  luxury  and 
expense  of  living  among  the  labouring  class,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  clothing  of  servants  in  husbandry,  of  common  labourers,  and  of 
servants,  as  well  as  of  workmen  living  in  the  country, — also  the 
clothing  of  their  Avives, — should  be  of  cloth  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  2s.  a  yard  of  the  then  existing  money  value.  Nor  was  any 
labourer,  or  labourer's  wife,  to  wear,  in  future,  any  girdle  orna- 
mented with  silver.  The  price  of  a  labourer's  breeches  Avas  not 
to  exceed  H  pence;  but  by  a  law  passed  in  1482,  the  peasant  was 
graciously  allowed  to  wear  a  pair  worth  1 8  pence. 

In   1463    a   sumptuary  law  was  passed,    forbidding  knights. 
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sqiiii'cs,  and  jrentlcmcn,  as  "well  as  thoir  wives  and  daughters,  from 
wearing  too  great  a  variety,  and  too  expensive  a  variety  of  dress. 
Amongst  other  articles  forbidden  tlie  ladies,  were  corsets 
embroidered  with  gold,  sable  fnrs,  sham  silk,  made  to  imitate 
satin,  and  cnnine.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  whoso 
income  was  under  £600  of  our  own  day,  Averc  not  allowed  to  wear 
silk  dresses  which  were  mode  out  of  England,  nor  veils,  the  price 
of  wliich  exceeded  £3  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  The  man  whose  in- 
come Avas  under  £50  a  year  was  not  to  wear  on  liis  person  any 
''fustianbustian."  Yeomen,  and  all  below  the  rank  of  yeomen, 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  make  use  of  bolsters,  wool  mattresses, 
and  padding  in  their  coats.  Short  jackets  and  boots,  whose  peaked 
toes  exceeded  two  inches  were,  by  the  same  statute,  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  nobles.  In  1482,  a  law  was  passed,  restricting 
the  wearing  of  foreign  made  woollen  goods  to  the  same  class. 

One  of  the  distinctive  featui-es  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
is  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  England.  Up  to 
the  rcigTi  of  Edward  III.,  most  of  our  English  wool  was  expoiied, 
chiefly  to  Flanders,  and  thence  re-imported  in  its  manufactured 
state  into  this  country.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Eomans 
established  woollen  manufactories  here,  and  it  is  known  that 
William  the  Conqueror  established  weavers — probably  from 
Flanders — principally  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  It  remained  for 
Edward  III.  to  extend  and  improve  a  branch  of  industry  which, 
for  a  long  period  subsequently,  became  the  staple  trade  of  England. 
In  1331,  he  induced  large  numbers  of  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in 
^Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex — the  head-quarters  being  still  Norwich. 
"VYe  are  told  that  in  1338,  the  exportation  of  live  rains  from  the 
kingdom,  for  the  improvement  of  foreign  wool,  was  forbidden  ;  yet 
ten  years  afterwards  an  English  flock,  we  are  infonned,  Avas 
smuggled  out  of  this  country  into  Spain,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  source  of  the  afterwards  well  known  fine  Spanish  avooI. 

On  the  30th  Februaiy,  1337,  the  king  passed  an  act  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  native  woollen  manufactures,  by  which  he  com- 
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polled  all  Englishmen,  except  again  the  nohility,  to  wear  none  but 
English  cloth  ;  forbidding,  likewise,  the  exportation  of  wool.  His 
anxiety,  however,  to  benefit  trade,  as  he  thought,  was  not  wholly 
disinterested,  for  it  was  by  means  of  a  revenue  derived  from  the 
wool  trade  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  his  war  supplies 
was  drawn.  In  one  year  alone  (1354)  he  received  a  sum  of  more 
than  £80,000  equal  to  £l,GOO,000  of  our  money,  from  the  duty  paid 
on  every  sack  of  wool  exported  by  express  royal  pennission  thus 
dearly  bought.  With  these  gracious  exceptions,  he  did  his  best  to 
keep  the  foreign  market  to  himself.  On  the  27th  July,  1338  e.y., 
we  learn  that  20,000  sacks  of  wool  were  shipped  by  liim  to 
Antwerp,  and  sold  in  that  city.  He  is  said  to  have  bought  them  for 
£3  the  sack,  and  sold  them  for  £20.  The  duty  on  wool  was  collected 
at  places  or  ports,  called  staples.  To  these  ports  goods  were 
required  to  be  brought  before  they  could  be  sold  or  sent  out  of 
the  country. 

Besides  wool,  woollen  cloth,  woolskins,  worsted,  leather,  and  tin, 
were  liable  to  duty.  The  limitation  of  these  markets  to  particular 
places,  as  well  as  their  frequent  transference  from  one  place  to 
another,  proved  most  injuiious  to  commerce. 

Dui'ing  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  repeated  treaties  of  commerce 
were  made  with  various  countries  on  the  continent — e.g.,  Castile, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  the  Hause  Towns,  Brittany,  and  Holland  ;  and. 
our  trade,  not  only  with  these  places,  but  with  Venice,  reached 
large  dimensions.  The  loss  of  France  under  Henry  VI.,  gave  a 
still  further  impetus  to  trade,  by  re-diverting  capital  into,  as  we 
now  think,  more  legitimate  channels.  The  fifteenth  century  in 
England  was  remarkable  for  the  wealth,  and  high  social  position,  if 
not  for  the  number,  of  its  merchants.  It  could  boast  its  De  la  Poles, 
descendants  of  the  famous  William  De  la  Pole,  of  Hull,  in  the  last 
century;  its  William  Cannynge,  of  Bristol;  its  Dick  Whittington, 
its  Norbury,  and  Hende.  With  the  spread  (if  commerce,  kept  pace 
the  progress  of  that  commercial  legislation,  the  true  nature  of 
which  deserves  to  be  more  deeply  considered,  if  not  better  known, 
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by  those  "wlio  arc  fond  of  pointing  to  the  ■wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
as  an  infallible  guide  to  our  o-wti  age.  In  1429,  a  law  was  passed 
"which  forbad  any  Englishman  to  sell  goods  to  any  foreign 
merchant  except  for  ready  money,  or  for  goods  delivered ;  a  law  in 
1430  so  far  modified,  by  its  veiy  impracticability,  as  to  allow  of 
six  months  credit.  la  1439,  it  was  enacted  that  no  foreign 
merchant  should  sell  any  goods  to  another  foreigner  in  England, 
under  pain  of  forfeitui'c  of  the  same.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  commercial  treaties  were  made  with  Denmark, 
Brittany,  Castile,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain;  and,  the  most 
important  of  all,  with  the  Hanse  Towns.  Of  the  fifteen  Acts  of 
Parliament  made  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  III.,  no  less  than  seven 
relate  to  commerce  and  manufacture.  From  the  many  restrictions, 
or  more  properly  prohibitions,  passed  on  the  importation  of  all  sorts 
of  foreign  goods,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  foreign  book  trade 
was  exempted.  That  the  ti'ade  and  commerce  of  England  steadily 
and  even  rapidly  increased,  spite  of  foreign  and  domestic  war,  bad 
or  unsettled  government,  and  such  ingenious  devices  to  encourage 
the  home  manufacturer  as  those  just  described,  is  something 
marvellous,  and  sei-vcs  to  show  the  already  iiTcpressible  power  of 
gi'owth  and  expansion  possessed  by  the  industrial  classes,  even  in 
one  of  the  most  feudal  and  military  ages  of  English  history. 

Rate  op  Wages. 

The  labouring  classes,  at  any  rate  the  agricultural  portion,  were 
undoubtedly  better  ofi" — better  pro\"ided  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  better  paid,  in  the  period  under  consideration — than  they  are 
now.  Tliis  observation  was  long  since  made  by  as  high  an 
authority  as  Hallam,  who  states,  quoting  Sir  Jolm  Cullum,  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century  a  harvestman  had  fourpcnce  a  day,  enough 
in  a  week  to  buy  a  certain  mcasui'e  of  wheat,  which  would  requii-e 
(in  1784)  ten  or  twelve  days'  work.  Hallam  adds  that  under 
Henry  VI.,  meat  being  at  a  farthing  and  a  half  the  pound,  a 
labourer  earning  threepence  a  day  or  eightcen-pcncc  a  week  could 
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buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  six  shillings  the  quarter,  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  meat  (or  tlirec  good-sized  legs  of  mutton)  a  week 
for  his  family.  A  labourer  at  present,  says  Mr.  HallaiU,  earning 
twelve  shillings  a  week  (a  Dorsotshii'c  labourer  cams  but  from 
7s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.)  can  only  buy  half  a  bushel  of  wheat 
at  eighty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat 
at  scvenpence.  Though  the  price  of  wheat  is  here  put  down  at 
even  a  higher  figure  than  the  present  average,  that  of  meat  is 
lower,  whilst  the  price  of  clothing  has  greatly  increased  every  few 
years,  and  less  and  less  Avaste  land  become  available  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer's  small  stock.  But  Mr.  Hallam  oniits 
to  mention  one  important  fact,  that  this  high  price  of  labour  was 
mainly  due,  at  least  in  the  latter  half  of  the  foui'teenth  century, 
to  the  great  and  sudden  scarcity  of  labourers  created  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Black  Death.  From  this  date  begins  the  long  struggle 
between  emj)loyers  and  employed,  which  so  far  from  ceasing  in  our 
own  day  appears  to  be  only  gaining  yearly  greater  force.  But,  as  it  has 
been  well  pointed  out,  it  was  the  employers  who  then  combined  to 
keep  down  wages,  and  the  Parliament  and  Iving  who  assisted  them 
in  their  efforts.  On  June  18th,  1350,  was  issued  a  memorable  proc- 
lamation by  King  Edward,  in  the  following  words: — "Because  a 
great  part  of  the  people  and  principally  of  labourers  and  servants 
is  dead  of  the  plague,  some,  seeing  the  needs  of  their  lords  and 
the  scarcity  of  servants,  are  unwilling  to  serve  unless  they  receive 
excessive  salaries;  and  others  are  rather  begging  in  idleness  than 
supporting  themselves  by  their  laboiu' ;  we  have  consulted  with  the 
prelates  and  nobles  and  other  skilled  persons  assisting  us,  and  have 
ordained  that  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman,  of  our  kingdom  of 
England,  of  whatever  condition,  free  or  serf,  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  not  living  of  merchandise,  nor  following  a  trade,  nor  having 
of  his  own  wherewithal  to  live,  cither  his  own  land,  with  the 
culture  of  which  he  could  occupy  himself,  and  not  ser\-ing  another, 
shall,  if  so  required,  serve  another  for  such  wages  as  were  the 
custom  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reig-n,  or  five  or  six  years 
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before."  In  13-19,  had  been  cnuctctl  the  famous  statute 
of  labourers,  (2oth  Edward  III,  stat.  2,)  Ibdng  the  rate 
of  reapers  during  harvest  at  threepence  a  day  ^rithout  diet, 
equal  to  five  shillings  a  day  at  the  present  time ;  fixing  also 
the  wages  of  mowers,  threshers,  and  other  agricultural  labourers ; 
commanding  labourei's  to  bring  their  tools  openly  in  their  hands  to 
the  merchant  (market)  towns,  and  there  to  be  hired  in  a  common 
place  and  not  secretly.  The  statute  also  fixed  the  wages  of 
mechanics  in  various  other  trades,  and  commanded  further  that  the 
labourers  should  be  sworn  to  obedience,  and  that  those  who  refused 
to  make  such  oath,  or  to  perform  that  they  be  sworn  to,  should  be 
put  in  the  stocks,  and  that  stocks  be  made  in  every  town  betwixt 
this  and  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  It  appears  from  this  same  statute 
that  among  labourers  who  were  not  bondsmen  were  included 
carters,  ploughmen,  drivers  of  the  plough,  shepherds,  swineherds, 
reapers,  mowers,  threshers,  and  other  labourers  in  husbandry ; 
carpenters,  masons,  tilers,  and  "other  workmen  of  houses;" 
plasterers,  and  "  other  workers  of  mud  walls ;"  cordwainers,  and 
shoemakers ;  goldsmiths,  saddlers,  horsesmiths,  spurriers,  tanners, 
curriers,  tawers  of  leather,  tailors,  and  others. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  successive  attempts  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  in  the  fourteenth  were  made  to  rcgidate  the  price  of 
labour,  which  was  again  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  labourers,  through  the  final  abolition  of 
villeinage,  the  greater  and  greater  demand  for  skilled  labour,  and, 
not  least,  the  large  expenditure  of  human  life  in  long-continued 
and  destructive  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  The  old  statutes  were 
re-enacted  in  1427,  and  in  1429  with  certain  amendments.  In 
1 444  the  wages  of  a  bailifi"  were  fixed  at  23s.  4d.  a  year,  equiva- 
lent to  about  £23,  being,  even  at  a  reduced  rate,  an  advance  from 
13s.  4d.  of  the  last  century;  the  wages  of  a  master  labourer, 
carter,  or  chief  shepherd  were  fixed  at  20s.,  instead  of  at  lOs.  ;  of 
a  common  male  farm  servant  at  15s.,  instead  of  7s.;  of  a  female 
servant  at  lOs.,  instead  of  6s.     The  same  law  expressly  orders 
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clothing  of  a  certain  value  to  be  given  to  each  farm-servant,  as 
well  as  his  meat  and  drink. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  staple  diet  of  the  common  people  was 
coarse  joints  of  meat,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
brown  bread  made  of  barley  or  lye.  Their  drink  was  ale  or  beer. 
It  is  curious  that  the  time  of  their  meals  was  later  than  that  of 
the  higher  classes,  A  peasant  breakfasted  at  eight ;  a  noble  at 
seven ;  the  peasant  dined  at  twelve ;  the  noble  between  ten  and 
eleven ;  the  peasant  supped  at  si:? ;  the  noble  at  foui'. 
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On  the  Comparative  Mortaliti/  in  Large  Towns. 

Bv  Dr.  E.  J.  Sysox. 

[Read  1  Ith  Januaiy,  1871. 


In  a  paper  read  in  1863  before  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitaiy 
Association,  entitled,  "Ecmarks  on  some  of  the  numerical  tests  of 
the  Health  of  Towns,"  by  Dr.  A.  Eansome  and  Mr.  W.  Royston, 
these  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  "  that  no  conclusion  can  be  (ba^vn 
respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  town  by  a  mere  inspection  of 
its  rate  of  mortality,"  and  "that  the  migration  of  persons  from 
healthy  districts  into  large  towns  alters  materially  the  proportions 
of  the  inhabitants  at  the  several  periods  of  life ; "  and  further, 
"that  this  variation,  not  being  due  to  causes  connected  with 
disease,  prevents  any  determination  of  the  health  of  towns  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  their  respective  death  rates."  Moreover,  the 
Registrar  General  himself,  in  his  report  for  the  week  ending- 
Saturday,  March  26,  1870,  finding  the  rates  of  mortality  published 
in  the  weekly  returns  to  have  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters, 
I.e.,  notably  by  Dr.  Letheby,  medical 'officer  of  health  for  the  city 
of  London,  thinks  "it  may  be  usefid  once  more  to  explain  what 
the  general  death-rates  of  a  population  imply."  As  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  weekly  rates  of  mortality,  he  lays  down  the  following 
propositions  : — 1.  These  rates,  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  express 
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facts  ;  and  liiglicr  rales  than  usual  in  a  town  show  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  dcatlis  are  frequent,  and  vice-versa.  2.  These 
rates  arc  below  the  true  rates  in  all  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  conseciucnce  of  the  great  excess  of  bii-ths  over  deaths,  which  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  population  living  at 
ages  Avhen  the  mortality  is  below  the  average.  3.  The  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  operates  in  the  same  direction.  4.  An 
excess  of  females  in  a  town  reduces  its  general  rate  of  mortality. 
5.  There  is  an  influx  of  patients  into  hospitals  in  towns,  but  this 
is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  retii-ement  of  con- 
sumptive immigrants  into  the  counties  of  their  birth  to  die.  6.  A 
sudden  and  large  addition  of  births  in  a  single  year  would  have  the 
effect  of  slightly  raising  the  general  mortality  in  that  year,  but  the 
supposition  of  such  an  addition  in  English  cities  is  baseless ;  the  law 
here  is  a  constant  excess  of  bii-ths  over  deaths,  which  keeps  up  a 
constant  excess  of  young  and  middle-aged  lives.  7.  A  life  table 
constnicted  in  the  usual  way  shows  the  true  average  rate  of 
mortality  and  the  mean  duration  of  life ;  the  two  facts  being  in- 
dissolubly  connected.  The  correct  mortality  of  our  worst  cities 
was  1  in  25;  in  our  healthiest  districts  it  was  1  in  50;  the  duration 
of  life  was  25  and  50  years  under  the  same  cii'cumstances.  8.  A 
comparison  of  the  true  rates  with  the  rates  calculated  in  the  usual 
way  will  show  that  the  latter  rates  exhibit  the  relative  fatality  of 
different  cities  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
They  have  no  fallacious  meaning-  9.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
death-rate  of  towns  on  the  ground  that  their  birth-rate  is  high,  the 
reverse  should  be  done  to  get  the  corrected  death-rate.  10.  The 
true  death-rate  in  all  England  lies  between  the  death-rate  and  the 
birth-rate,  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  a  sixth  of  the  difference 
added  to  the  death-rate  is  nearly  its  proper  correction.  1 1 .  The 
causes  of  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  mortality  arc  vai-ious,  and 
in  every  case  .demand  careful  investigation  on  the  .''pot,  by  the  town 
authorities. 
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Tlic  rates  of  mortality,  as  puLlishcd  by  the  Ilcgistrar-Gonoral, 
are  obtained  as  fullows,  viz.: — ]5y  calculating  the  number  of  deaths 
which  occur  in  each  town  or  district  of  the  land  for  every  1000  of 
its  estimated  population.  As  the  llegistrar-General  says,  ''these 
rates  express  facts."  Many  writers  have  assumed  that  with  these 
numbers  they  could  measure  the  health  of  the  different  towns  as 
they  could  by  the  thermometer,  ascertain  their  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  this  fallacy  that  I  especially  wish  to  combat  with. 
Dr.  Eansome  and  Mr.  Royston  came  to  the  conclusions  before  men- 
tioned respecting  the  value  of  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
mainly  from  the  following  reasons  : — First,  that  the  places  referred 
to  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  character  of  their 
population.  Secondly,  tliat  no  comparison  of  the  mortality,  at 
different  ages  with  the  population  li\-ing  at  the  same  ages  is  made. 
And,  thirdly,  because,  the  distiu'bing  element  found  in  the  migra- 
tory character  of  the  large  part  of  the  population  of  our  large 
towns  interferes  with  our  calculations  both  by  altering  the 
numerical  proportions  of  the  populations  at  different  ages,  and  by 
assigning  the  origin  of  diseases  to  the  wrong  sources.  Dr.  Letheby, 
taking  for  his  guide  Mr.  Andrew  "Watt's  Essay  on  *'  The  Principles 
of  Population,"  blames  the  Registrar-General  for  publishing  "  sen- 
sational statistics,"  and  argues  "that  whenever  the  rate  of  births 
to  the  population  is  the  highest,  there  also  the  mortality  is  greatest ; 
and  the  conditions  being  equal  wUl  be  in  proportion  to  the  birth- 
rate," and  that  it  follows  "  that  to  ascertain  the  relative  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  number  of  places,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  of  birth-rate  as  well  as  the  difference  in  increase 
by  immigration,  and  then  the  remaining  difference  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  will  express  the  relative  health  of  the  people."  Again, 
Dr.  E.  T.  "WUson,  in  a  scries  of  articles  on  "Vital  Statistics,"  in 
the  FoodJoicrnalfoT  1870,  remarks  that  we  have  "at  present  no 
absolute  numerical  test  of  the  people's  health,"  and  that  "the 
figures  presented  to  us  by  the  Registrai'-General  in  his  weekly, 
quarterly,  and  annual  reports  must  be  regarded  as  approximations 
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to  the  truth,  mo6t  valuable  as  indications  of  sauitary  conditions  and 
incentives  to  sanitary  action,  but  not  absolute  indices  of  a  town's 

position  in  the  sanitary  scale The  true  meaning  of 

the  death-rate  can  only  be  ascertained  after  refez-ence  to  local  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil,  to  the  ages,  sex,  occupations,  and  social 
status  of  the  inhabitants  ;  in  short,  to  all  the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  vitality  of  populations,  and  control  at  once  the  preva- 
lence and  fatality  of  disease.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  proper 
use,  of  statistics  which  has  sometimes  brought  the  numerical  method 
into  contempt,  and  has  led  those  who  scoif  at  exact  science  to 
remark  that  "you  may  prove  anything  by  figures."  The  unfair 
use  which  has  sometimes  been  made  of  the  rates  of  mortality,  even 
in  the  highest  quarters,  has  laid  them  peculiarly  open  to  attaclj:, 
and  has  given  rise  to  some  severe  criticism  on  the  present  system 
of  mortuary  returns.  It  is  not  in  human  natui-e  that  towns 
should  quietly  submit  to  be  degraded  in  the  sanitary  scale,  and 
gibbeted  in  the  press  on  the  unimportant  evidence  of  a  few  short 
weeks." 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  Registrar-General's 
death  rates  eifcctually  precludes  their  being  used  in  ascertaining 
the  comparative  mortality  of  different  places.  Deaths  fi-om 
accident  or  violence  are  not  eliminated  from  deaths  due  to  disease. 
It  is  self  evident  that,  using  the  national  method  of  computation, 
during  the  most  healthy  period  a  town,  through  the  result  of  an 
accident — such  as  the  Witton  explosion — may  appear  in  the  tables 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  When  an  accident  or  causualty  is  tolerably 
severe  the  public  may  perhaps  caU  it  to  mind  when  reading  the 
death  returns,  but  if  the  same  number  of  deaths  are  caused  by 
a  series  of  minor  accidents  no  credit  is  given,  and  the  unfortunate 
town  is  branded  as  a  particularly  unhealthy  one.  Another  source 
of  ciTor  is  this  :  The  returns  are  based  on  an  "  estimated  "  popula- 
tion. The  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  several  large 
towns  is  very  great  and  varied.  Anything  like  absolute  con'ectncss 
is  only  attainable  once  in  ten  years,  viz.,  the  census  year.    Another, 
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and  the  last  prominent  source  of  en-or,  is  that  17  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  give  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  dexith.  I  do  not  intend 
at  present  minutely  examining  Dr.  Letheby's  battle  \nth  the 
Registrar-General,  but  I  do  not  think  the  doctor's  objections  have 
been  effectually  'answered.  There  is  a  vagueness  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  explanations  -which  prevents  their  being  readily  undcr- 
standed  by  the  people.  In  order  that  those  who  wish  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  subject  may  do  so,  I  will  give  the  rates  of  mortality 
for  a  generation,  at  different  ages : — Tlio  mean  rate  in  England  is 
22  annual  deaths  to  1000  living,  of  all  ages.  The  rate  for  males 
is  183  in  1000  in  the  first  year  of  life,  only  18  in  the  fifth,  G  in 
the  tenth,  5  in  the  sixteenth,  8  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
life,  13  in  the  forty- first  yeai',  19  in  the  fifty -first  year,  33 
in  the  sixty- first,  70  in  tlie  seventy-first,  153  in  the 
eighty-first  year,  307  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  life.  Infants  and 
boys  imder  four  years  of  age  experience  a  mortality  above  the 
average  rate,  and  so  do  men  of  the  age  of  54  and  upwards,  while 
boys  and  men  of  five  years  of  age  and  below  54  die  at  less  than 
the  average  rate.  In  the  countiy,  in  cities  under  the  same  sanitary 
conditions,  this  universal  law  prevails ;  infants  and  old  people  die 
off  more  rapidly ;  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  life  less  rapidly  than  the  average  rates  imply."  The 
Registrar-General  further  adds  :  *'  The  general  rates  of  mortality, 
as  they  are  usually  given,  may  differ,  therefore,  in  two  populations, 
merely  because  the  one  contains  more  of  the  population  imder  five 
and  above  35  than  the  other.  "WTien  the  births  exceed  the  deaths 
the  effect  i^.  to  increase  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  novice  in  these  inquiries  may 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  births  is  to 
increase  the  general  rate  of  mortality,  whereas  it  is  found  by 
observation  to  have  the  contrary  effect — the  mortality  of  a  popula- 
tion with  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  lower  than  the  mortalitj* 
of  a  stationaiy  population  where  the  births  and  deaths  are  equal ; 
and  the  reason  on  reflection  is  obvious.     The  births  take  place 
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steadily  year  by  year  in  a  city ;  and  if  they  are  in  excess  of  the 
deaths  they  thro-^  into  it  not  only  additional  children  under  five 
years  of  age  but  also  children  and  adults  above  that  age ;  and  hcnco 
there  is  less  than  the  due  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  whole 
population ;  hence  also  the  mortaKty  appears  below  what  it  would 
be  in  the  same  population  under  the  same  sanitary  conditions  if 
the  bii'ths  and  deaths  were  equal.  In  all  England  the  births  are 
as  to  the  deaths  three  to  two  ;  and  this  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  mortality  to  22  in  1000." 

The  Registrar-General,  in  his  special  pleading  against  Dr.  Letheby, 
has  forgotten  to  state  that  whatever  increases  the  numbers  living 
between  five  years  of  age  and  54  must  also  increase  the  numbers 
living  above  54,  after  which  age  death  again  becomes  more  rapid 
than  the  average  rates.  Yarious  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
means  of  which  more  perfect  comparati^'c  mortality  tables,  than 
those  furnished  by  the  Eegistrar-General,  might  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Letheby's  method,  I  have  before  referred  to.  A  somewhat  similar 
one  is  that  urged  by  Dr.  James  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Eate  of  Mortality  in  Manchester,  1863." 
According  to  Dr.  "Whitehead,  the  number  of  deaths  for  every  100 
births  is  assumed  to  be  the  death-rate,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths, 
to  births  is  made  to  measure  the  salubrity  of  places.  This  method 
is  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Ransome  and  Mr.  Eoyston,  who,  whilst 
showing  many  of  its  imperfections,  entirely  miss  the  main  point 
urged  by  its  advocate.  To  show  its  fallacy,  two  towns  having  the 
same  population,  and  an  equal  number  of  deaths  during  the  same 
year  are  taken.  By  the  national  mode  of  calculation,  the  rate  of 
mortality  would  be  the  same  in  both  places,  but  by  the  birth  death- 
rate  method  the  death-rates  will  only  prove  equal  if  the  number 
of  births  in  each  place  is  equal.  If,  therefore,  the  birth-rate  werc 
higher  in  one  of  the  towns  than  in  the  other  the  mortality  in 
that  town  would  be  less  than  in  the  other — "a  result,"  Dr. 
Ransome  and  Mr.  Royston  obsei-ve,  ' '  wholly  independent  of  sanitary 
conditions,"  precisely  what  the  bii'th  death-rate  advocates  contend 
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ought  to  be  the  case,  because  the  one  phxco  contained  more  persona 
at  an  age  pcculiai'ly  liable  to  death  than  the  other. 

Another  proposed  method  is  to  estimate  the  relative  healthiness 
of  towns  by  comparing  the  average  age  of  death  of  their  respective 
populations.  This  method,  too,  is  condemned  by  Messrs.  Ransomo 
and  Eoyston,  mainly  on  account  of  the  errors  duo  to  immigration. 
I  tliink  their  objections  to  be  far-fotehcd,  and  look  upon  this  method 
as  superior  to  the  national  one.  Doubtless,  the  true  method  is  to 
compare  the  deaths  at  different  ages  vrith  those  living  during  tho 
same  period  at  the  same  ages.  This  method,  however,  cannot  bo 
anything  like  perfectly  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  method  by  which  the  comparative  mortality  of  large  towns 
may  be  very  correctly  gauged.  If  we  take  that  portion  of  tho 
population  only  which  is  under  five  years,  and  compare  the  per- 
centage the  deaths  bear  to  the  births,  the  result  for  comparative 
purposes  will  not  bo  ar  wrong.  In  my  opinion,  that  in  the  end 
the  infantile  mortality  will  be  found  the  truest  and  best  test  of  tho 
sanitarj'  state  of  a  district.  I  am  only  echoing  the  beliefs  of  Dr. 
Simon,  Dr.  Gairdner,  and  Mr.  Sargant,  all  of  whom  are  very  high 
authorities  indeed.  That  my  method  of  dealing  with  the  birth- 
death-rate  is  a  correct  one,  as  far  as  the  fii-st  yeai'  is  concerned, 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  quai-terly  summary  of  births  and  deaths 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  for  the  quarter  ending  October  1st,  1870, 
bears  witness.  "True,  infant  mortality  is  more  coiTectly  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  to  the  births  registered." 
He  also  adds — "  To  every  100  births  registered  in  Manchester  tho 
percentage  was  28-7,  and  in  Salford  26-2;  while  the  average  per- 
centage in  the  seventeen  towns  was  26-3."  The  errors  arising  from 
immigration  and  emigration  naturally  increase  with  each  additional 
year  taken,  but  the  great  opponents  of  any  birth  death-rate  method 
(Messrs.  Ransome  and  Royston)  admit  that  "  from  infancy  to  fifteen 
years  are  the  ages  least  affected  by  the  raigi-ation  of  the  population." 
The  errors  up  to  five  years  old  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to  immi- 
gration.     In  those  towns,  therefore,  which  are  increasing  most 
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rapidly,  the  deaths  -will  bear  a  little  greater  i)roportion  to  the  births 
than  they  would  do  "woro  the  population  stationary.  The  mero 
proportion  infantile  deaths  bear  to  adult  deatlis  can  convey  no  idea 
■whatever  as  to  the  mortality  among  the  infants  themselves.  All 
that  can  be  leai'nt  from  such  a  comparison  is  the  existence  or  other- 
wise of  excessive  adult  mortality.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  propor- 
tion -which  infantile  deaths  bear  to  the  total  deaths  to  be  veiy  small, 
and  yet  for  the  mortality  among  these  same  infants  to  be  very  high. 
All  depends,  first,  on  the  proportion  in  a  population  of  infants  to 
adults  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  rate  of  mortality  among  these  infants 
themselves.  I  may  have  been  a  little  tautological,  but  I  am  anxious 
to  express  my  meaning  clearly  as  I  go. 

Having  heard  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Manchester 
has  bech  for  a  long  time  engaged  preparing  some  elaborate  statistics 
bearing  on  the  comparative  mortality  in  our  large  towns,  and 
knowing  that  originally  his  paper  on  "  Yital  Statistics"  had  the 
priority  of  mine,  I  have  abstained  from  preparing  any  tables  of  my 
own.  To  give  you,  however,  an  idea  of  the  comparative  salubxity 
of  our  large  towns,  the  following  tabic,  prepared  some  months  ago, 
is  annexed : — 

ANXTJilL   AVERAGE   BERinS   AKD    DEATHS 1863    TO    1808,    BOTH 

•  IXCLUSn^E. 


Total 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Death  rate  per 

Births. 

under 

under 

1,000  Births 

1  year. 

5  years. 

under 
1  year. 

under 
5  years. 

Preston    .... 

..4374   . 

.      897    . 

.    1541    . 

.    205    . 

.    352 

Ashton     .... 

..4664   . 

.      856    . 

.    1454    . 

.    183    . 

.    311 

Oldham    

..4320   . 

.     797   . 

.    1433    , 

.    184   . 

.    331 

Bolton 

..5639   . 

.      909   . 

.    1753    . 

.    170   . 

.    310 

Blackburn   . . 

..5313    . 

.    1020   . 

.    1085    . 

.    191    . 

.   317 

Manchester .  . 

..9148    . 

.    1988    . 

.    3795   . 

.   217   . 

, .   414 

Salford   ..  . . . 

..4469    . 

.      835    . 

.    1584   . 

.    180   . 

.   356 

Leeds 

..5200    . 

.    1090   . 

.    1885    . 

.   208   . 

.    358 

Bii-mingham 

..8869    . 

.    1041    . 

.   3070   . 

.    185    . 

.    346 
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"W'c  thus  find  that  iu  each  of  the  six  years  18G3  to  18G8,  Mau- 
cliester  was  losing  her  infants  under  one  year  old  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  1,000  more  than  Preston,  34  more  than  Ashtou,  33  more  tlian 
Oldham,  47  more  than  Eolton,  20  more  than  Blackhurn,  31  more 
than  Salford,  9  more  than  Leeds,  and  32  more  than  Binningham. 
Under  five  years  old  it  lost  them  at  a  far  greater  rate,  viz.,  G2  per 
1,000  more  than  Preston,  103  more  than  Ashton,  83  more  than 
Oldham,  104  more  than  Bolton,  97  more  than  Blackburn,  58  more 
than  Salford,  56  more  than  Leeds,  and  G8  more  than  Birmingham. 
In  Conclusion,  I  will  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the  prime  causes 
of  preventible  mortality.  Among  the  chief  of  these  is  defective 
drainage — house  and  general — coupled  with  tlie  non-ventilation  of 
our  sewers.  At  present  "  sewer  "  and  "  cesspool "  are  synonyms, 
and  the  foul  gas  generated  forces  its  way  into  the  houses  of  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Overcrowding  is  another  pregnant  cause  of  the 
spread  of  preventible  disease,  and  the  houses  in  which  tliis  over- 
crowding takes  place  arc,  of  all  houses,  the  most  unfitted  for  sub- 
division amongst  separate  families.  The  midden  system,  too,  exerts 
a  powerful  and  constant  pestiferous  influence.  Intemperance — the 
result,  I  believe,  of  ignorance  and  the  lack  of  home  decencies  and 
comforts — directly  and  indirectly  swells  the  death-rate.  The  fear- 
ful amount  of  diseased  meat  consumed  daily  by  our  population 
must  excite  a  fearful  amount  of  unseen  mischief.  This  district  is 
sun-oundcd  by  manufactories  which  deal  with  nothing  but 
diseased  carcases,  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  outlying 
districts  seem  to  exercise  no  control  over  their  doings. 
Horseflesh  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public.  I  do 
not  object  to  horseflesh  per  se,  but  I  do  object  to  its  being  sold, 
almost  straight  from  the  knacker's  yard,  without  inspection.  None 
knew  the  truth  of  these  things  better  than  the  butchers  them' 
selves,  and  yet  their  association  opposes,  might  and  main,  one  great 
step  in  the  right  direction,  viz.,  public  abbatoirs,  and  the  conse- 
quent inspection  of  all  meat.  The  majority  of  private  slaughter- 
houses in  our  city  and  our  borough  are  deadly  nuisances,  and  their 
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effect  on  tlic  people  living  near  tliem  is  filthy,  brutal,  and  degrad- 
ing. Again,  another  cause  of  preventable  disease  is  one  which, 
from  its  very  insidiousness,  has  been  well-nigh  overlooked.  Since 
a  report  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  "  On 
the  Action  of  the  "Water  supplied  by  the  Manchester  Corporation 
on  Lead,"  dated  the  28th  October,  1861 — C.  E.  Cawley,  chairman 
to  November  1st,  1870 — when  Professor  Grace  Calvert  made  a 
commimication  to  the  Food  Journal,  no  public  action  to  prevent  the 
proved  deleterious  effect  of  the  constant  drinking  of  lead-poisoned 
water  has  been  taken.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  preferable,  tainted  well  water,  or  minerally-poisoned  pipe 
water. 

As  a  last  word,  I  would  urge  the  Statistical  Society  themselves 
to  take  up  the  important  question  of  comparative  mortality.  At 
present,  even  the  returns  we  have  are  very  carelessly  used.  At  the 
very  time  the  Registrar- General  was  congratulating  Manchester  and 
Salford  "on  the  substantial  decline  in  the  deaths  from  these,  viz., 
the  sLx  principal  zymotic  diseases,  which  might,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  ta  the  increasing  effect  of  more  complete  sanitary 
organisation,"  the  Times  devoted  a  leader  to  the  belabouring  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  for  their  prominent  wact  of  sanitary  organi- 
sation. Again,  writers  in  the  Food  Journal,  and  the  Manchester 
Courier,  drew  comparisons  from  which  they  point  morals  on  an 
average  of  ten  years  compared  with  an  average  of  only  ten  quarters. 
Birmingham  is  a  favourite  town  with  these  comparative  anatomists, 
and  yet  they  neglect  to  point  out  the  great  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  Birmingham  over  most  other  towns.  As  far  as  sanitary 
arrangements,  excepting  main  sewers  are  concerned,  Birmingham 
is  a  long  way  behind  Manchester  and  Salford.  Back  to  back  houses, 
cul-de-sac  passages  and  courts,  undrained  and  unpaved,  are  still  the 
rule.  Did  Bii-mingham  meet  with  her  deserts  her  rate  of  mortality 
would  be  veiy  high.  Nature,  however,  has  been  kind  to  her.  The 
meteorology  of  this  district  has  a  gi'eat  deal  to  do  with  our  death- 
rate  ;  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between 
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ilampncss  and  consumptive  diseases,  a  higli  death-rate  from  diseases 
of  the  chest  must  be  expected  in  a  climate  abnormally  damp. 

A  question  so  important  as  that  of  the  comparative  mortality 
in  our  large  towns  demands  a  volume  rather  than  a  single  paper. 
I  have  done  what  I  coidd  to  condense  my  subject,  and  hope  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  here  present,  more  qualified  than  myself, 
may  be  induced  to  con'cct  and  complete  my  remai'ks.  It  is  right 
to  state  that  I  have  freely  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  previously  worked  at  tliis  and  kindred  subjects. 
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Observations  on  Infant  Mortality  and  the  Death-rate 
in  Large  Toions. 


By  Thomas  Read  "Wilkinson. 
[Read  11th  January-,  1871.] 


Peofessok  Jetoxs,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  "  Section  for 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  last  year  in  Liverpool,  haying  called  closer  attention  to 
the  excessive  mortality  in  great  toAvns,  pointed  to  the  probable 
influence  of  a  poor  Irish  population  in  raising  the  death-rate.  Mr. 
Jevons  said  that  "  the  great  towns  which  are  most  unhealthy  agree 
in  containing  a  largo  proportion  of  Irish,  and  agree  in  nothing  else 
which  I  can  discover." 

On  reading  this  interesting  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  it  occurred  to  the  late  President  of  our  Society, 
that  without  entering  into  the  controversy  whether  "the  excessive 
mortality  of  great  towns"  be  due  or  be  "not  due  to  any  peculiar 
excess  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,"  light  would  be  thi-own  on 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  nationality,  raised  by  Professor  Jevons, 
were  we  to  analyse  and  classify  in  this  sense  the  infantile  deaths, 
seeing  that  we  may  not  unfaiily  assume  the  hypothesis  of  some 
definite  proportion  existing  between  infant  and  adult  mortaKty. 
He  consequently  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  look  into 
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the  figures  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  I  collected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1868,  in  the  district  of  Knott  Mill,  the  results  of  'which, 
as  beaiiug  on  the  educational  wants  of  that  section  of  the  town^  I 
had  the  honour  of  placing  before  you,  in  a  paper  read  8th  April, 
1868.  In  that  paper  I  conned  my  report  almost  wholly  to  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  population, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  children  of  that  district. 

I  propose  now  briefly  to  dii-ect  your  attention  to  the  physical 
aspects  of  this  district,  as  illustrating  the  conditions  under  which 
large  numbers  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community  exist ;  to 
pursue  the  inquuy  indicated  by  Mr.  Langton ;  and  to  press  on  your 
notice  one  cause  of  excessive  death-rate  which  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  borne  tn  mind  by  inquirers. 

The  district  of  Gaythom  and  Knott  Mill  is  one  possessing  natural 
advantages  which  should  make  it  a  healthy  site.  The  whole  area 
rests,  I  believe,  upon  the  red  sandstone,  forming  a  gentle  acclivity 
from  the  lowest  level  near  the  Medlock  beyond  Little  Peter-street 
at  Knott  Mill,  to  Great  Bridgewater-street  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary. The  main  drainage  is  good,  although  iu  very  hea"vy  floods  a 
few  cellars  at  the  lowest  point  have  been  occasionally  Tinder  water. 
The  locaKty  is,  however,  fairly  open  to  the  south  and  south-westerly 
winds  which  prevail  throughout  a  considerable  period  of  the  year. 
My  own  memory  goes  back  to  a  time  when  green  meadows  were 
within  sight,  and  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  I  have 
seen  fields  of  corn  rippling  like  golden  waves  beneath  the  autumn 
sun. 

The  population  is  not  so  densely  packed  as  in  many  quarters  of 
our  city ;  there  are  sevetal  large  uncovered  plots  of  land,  and  the 
Rochdale  canal,  which  intersects  this  area,  keeps  a  certain  ventilating 
passage,  as  it  were,  across  it.  There  are,  however,  numerous  work- 
shops around,  and  on  the  eastern  boundaiy  the  city  gas  works  emit 
their  unpleasant  vapours.  With  the  exception  of  a  block  on  the 
south  side  of  Little  Peter-street,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
dwelling-house  erected  upon  this  area  during  the  last  foi-ty  years. 
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The  population  is  not  so  migratory  as  is  commonly  found  in  Man- 
chester, 25  per  cent,  of  the  householders  having  been  resident  more 
than  seven  years. 

In  the  district  investigated  there  are  592  families,  the  proportion 
of  Irish  being  about  one-third,  viz.,  402  English  families  and  190 
Irish.  In  the  402  EngKsh  families,  there  have  been  bom  1577 
children,  3*92  to  each  family,  of  whom  830  were  living  in  1868, 
the  number  of  deaths  being  747,  or  47  per  cent.  In  the  190  Irish 
families  there  had  been  831  children,  being  4-37  to  each  family, 
but  of  these  322,  or  39  per  cent,  only  had  died. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  whole  of  the  families  having 
been  2408,  or  4-36  to  each  family.  Of  these  1069,  or  44  per  cent, 
had  died. 

The  average  number  of  children's  deaths  in  the  Irish  families  is, 
therefore,  less  than  the  average  number  of  children's  deaths  in  the 
whole  district,  and  8  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  the  families  not  Iiish. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  particular  district  is  concerned,  we  do 
not  find  that  a  high  death-rate  among  children  can  be  especially 
referred  to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  poor  Irish. 

With  all  respect  for  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Professor  Jevons, 
I  think  the  statistics  on  this  subject  given  by  him  at  Liverpool  do 
not  satisfactorily  explain  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  our  large 
towns. 

¥ov  example :  "WMle  in  Paisley  the  proportion  of  Irish  population 
is  18'1  per  cent.,  rud  the  average  rate  of  mortality  per  1000  is 
26"5 ;  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  only  7-25  of  Irish  population,  show  an  average  mortality 
of  27*5  per  1000,  which  is  higher  than  the  average  death-rate  of 
eleven  of  the  largest  towns  in  England. 

Or  take  the  seven  populous  places  of  Salford,  Newcastle,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  London ;  this  group  has  a 
proportion  of  only  8  per  cent,  of  Irish  population,  yet  the  average 
mortality  per  1,000  in  these  places  is  26-5,  exactly  the  same  as  in 
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Paisley,  where  the  proportion  of  Irish  in  the  population  is  18  per 
cent. 

Or  if  we  take  Dundee  and  Paisley,  which  are  towns  containing 
a  large  Irish  clement,  20-9  per  cent.,  we  find  the  mortality  to  be 
26-9  per  1,000,  whilst  Sheffield  and  London  have  a  mortality  of  26 
per  1,000  (a  fractional  difference)  although  containing  only  5-4 
per  cent,  of  Irish  in  their  population. 

And  in  Altrincham,  where  the  proportion  of  Irish  in  the  popula- 
tion is  higher  than  in  either  Sheffield  or  London,  being  6  per  cent., 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  much  lower,  being  only  about  20  per 
1,000. 

These  figures,  which  I  have  taken  from  Professor  Jevons'  paper, 
in  the  Statistical  Journal,  September,  1870,  suggest  that  the 
question  is  decidedly  more  complex  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

As  regards  the  eight  principal  Scotch  towns,  which  Mi-.  Jevons 
places  in  two  groups,  nothing  is  more  manifest  than  their  essential 
diff'erence  of  character.  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Paisley, 
are  towns  seething  with  eager  life,  abounding  in  manufactories, 
and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  working  at  high 
pressure  for  mere  sustenance. 

Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Leith  and  Perth,  are  in  the  main  of  a 
quite  difi'erent  character.'  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  especially, 
have  advantages  of  situation ;  the  former  contains  also  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  sections  of  society.  Leith 
is  well  open  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  is  not  large ;  whilst  Perth  has  a 
popiilation  of  only  about  25,000. 

The  group  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  the  death  rate 
high  is  that  in  which  the  popiQation  is  more  densely  packed,  and 
where  the  competition  "i  the  struggle  for  life  is  veiy  keen. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  stream  of  life  flows  more 
equably,  and  where  the  liaes  separating  town  and  countiy  are  not 
so  sharply  defined,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  number  of  deaths 
fewer. 

The  large,  growing,  life-producing  centres,  are  also  the  places 
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•where  the  destroying  forces  are  also  most  active ;  and  I  am  not 
surprised  to  find  that  in  the  four  Scotch  towns  named  ahove, 
where  the  average  death-rate  per  1,000  is  28-7,  that  the  popu- 
lation is  574,785  ;  and  in  the  four  Scotch  towns,  with  an  average 
death-rate  per  1,000  of  23-8,  the  popidation  is  300,804  ;  Glasgow 
alone,  iu  fact,  has  about  100,000  more  inhabitants  than  the  entire 
population  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Perth. 

There  is  a  group  of  courts  in  the  Knott  Mill  district  which  it 
will  be  interesting  to  study.  They  contain  68  houses,  with  10 
inhabited  cellars.  These  78  dwellings  contain  80  families,  61 
families  without  lodgers,  and  19  families  having  16  lodgers.  The 
adult  Irish  element  in  the  population  is  here  32  per  cent.,  there 
befiig  100  English  and  49  Irish.  The  total  number  of  childi-en 
bom  to  these  families  is  382  ;  of  this  number  197  arc  li^■ing,  and 
185,  or  48  per  cent.,  have  died. 

The  total  number  of  children  bom  to  Irish  parents  here  is  118  ; 
of  these  77  arc  living,  and  41,  or  34  per  cent.,  only  have  died. 
The  total  number  of  childi-en  bom  to  EngKsh  parents  is  254,  of 
whom  116  are  living,  and  138,  or  54  per  cent.,  have  died. 

Let  us  look  at  another  group  of  dwellings,  say  Hewitt  Street, 
Stnith  Street,  Back  Smith  Street  and  coui-ts  adjoining.  "We  have 
here  92  families  and  57  lodgers.  The  adult  popidation  numbers 
211  persons;  of  these  105  arc  English,  100  Irish,  and  6  not 
ascertained. 

The  total  number  of  cliildrcn  bom  in  this  group  is  426;  of  thfese 
240  are  living,  and  186,  or  43  per  cent.,  have  died. 

The  total  number  of  children  bom  to  English  and  other  parents 
not  Irish  is  211,  of  these,  114,  or  54  per  cent,  have  died. 

The  total  number  of  children  bom  to  Irish  parents  is  215, 
of  this  number  72,  or  33  per  cent.,  have  died. 

These  figures  correspond  remarkably  with  the  results  shown  in 
the  group  of  courts  already  mentioned. 
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There  arc,  however,  other  elements  of  subtle  influence  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  rate  of  mortality  more  difficult  to  put  in 
tabular  form  than  others,  which  readily  subject  themsclyes  to 
enumeration. 

For  instance,  38  houses  with  10  cellars,  of  the  construction 
called  "honeycombed,"  that  is,  without  passage  through  being 
built  back  to  back,  form  a  section  of  one  of  the  groups  of  courts  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  In  two  of  these  courts  containing 
respectively,  1 8  houses  and  9  houses  with  several  cellars,  there  are 
only  two  pri"vics  for  general  use,  at  the  end  of  each  coui't.  Four 
seats  having  been  considered,  I  suppose,  sufficient  for  the  iohahit- 
ants  of  these  27  houses  and  cellars.  The  privies  to  these  places 
are  also  the  receptacles  to  these  dwellings  for  all  their  refuse.  I 
have  seen  them  on  several  occasions  overflowing,  and  the  oozing 
liquid  crawling  like  a  venomous  reptile  down  the  centre  of  the 
court.  The  responsibility  for  so  dreadful  a  state  of  things  existing 
at  this  day  in  any  quarter  of  the  city  is  all  the  gi'eater  from  the 
fact,  that  so  long  ago  as  1832  public  attention  was  most  lu-gcntly 
directed  to  the  extensive  existence  of  similar  evils  by  Dr.  Kay, 
now  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  has  since  been  pressed  upon 
public  attention  by  sanitary  reformers. 

There  are  nearly  200  dwellings  in  this  small  section  of  our  city, 
on  the  back  to  back  system,  and  the  common  privy  nuisance  is  by 
no  means  xmusual  in  any  quarter  of  the  Deansgate  district. 

If  light  and  air  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  wholesome  food  and 
drink,  are  necessary  to  healthy  human  life,  then  u5ider  conditions  such 
as  I  have  described,  we  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expect  to 
find  humanity  dwarfed,  sickly,  diseased,  and  dying.  And  although 
it  may  be  time  that  the  Irish  element  aggravates  some  of  the 
conditions,  because  it  is  an  influx  of  that  class,  (the  poor  and 
ionorant,)  which  in  all  nationalities  suffers,  and  is  a  constant  and 
prolific  source  of  anxiety  and  loss  to  the  community  in  which 
it  ex^ts:  still  I  think  we  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  say  that 
the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  large  towns  is  caused  by  an  increasing 
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proportion  of  very  poor  to  the  whole  population,  rather  than  by  a 
largo  proportion  of  poor  Irish. 

The  rich  and  middle  class  in  great  numbers  have  ceased  to  reside 
in  the  interior  of  the  cities  and  towns ;  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
industrial  class,  which  the  enormous  extension  of  oui'  commerce  has 
called  into  being,  now  inhabit  the  more  recently  created  suburbs  of 
our  cities,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  more  favourable ;  but  the 
commonest  labourers,  the  means  of  whose  daily  living  is  precarious, 
those  also  who  prey  upon  society  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  those 
multitudes  of  people  who  continually  attend  to  the  roughest 
drudgery  of  the  world,  remain  mostly  in  the  centres  of  our  cities, 
where  if  not  by  theii-  labours,  their  sufferings,  and  their  sorrows, 
at  least  by  the  voluminous  records  of  their  deaths,  they  make 
themselves  known  to  society. 

But  this  is  a  text  for  a  much  larger  discourse  than  the  opportunity 
of  this  evening  affords,  and  I  leave  it  for  amplification  to  some 
future  time. 
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On  Trades  Unions  in  Belation  to  National  Industry. 
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Although  Trades  Unions  are  of  comparatircly  modern  growth, 
there  have  existed,  from  very  ancient  times,  associations  closely 
resemhling  them  in  their  purposes  and  practices.  These  associa- 
tions, usually  knovm  as  Guilds,  prevailed  ^vidcly  throughout 
"Western  Europe,  and  during  several  centuries  influenced  power- 
fully its  social  and  industrial  life.  Their  general  purpose  appears 
to  have  heen,  to  afford  to  their  members  mutual  help  and  defence. 
At  first,  and  generally  during  seasons  of  conflict  and  disorder, 
when  the  governing  power  was  weak  or  negligent,  they  per- 
formed such  duties  as,  in  more  stable,  and  especially  in  more 
recent  times,  are  assigned  to  the  State.  Some  Guilds  fulfilled 
towards  their  members  such  functions  as  are  now  discharged  by 
Friendly  and  Insurance  Societies.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  many 
Guilds  were  established  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
trade.  Such  were  the  Merchant-guilds,  and  the  Craft-guilds, 
the  latter  of  which  included  not  only  traders,  but  also  such 
handicraftsmen  as  were  free,  and  possessed  of  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  members  of  the  Craft-guilds  were,  to  some 
extent,  small  capitalists,  and  some  had  associated  with  them  one  or 
two  servants  and  apprentices,  who  were  also  subject  to  the  Guild- 
laws.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Craft-guilds  was  to  secure  excellence 
of  workmanship.     "Where  material  was  supplied  to  the  craftsmen 
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to  be  worked  upon,  tlio  Guild  bocamo  responsible  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work,  and  had,  consequently,  a  strong  interest  in 
its  being  well  done.  The  products  of  skilled  labour  were  very 
costly,  for  there  was,  as  yet,  little  or  no  machinery  to  save  labour. 
Bad  workmanship  was,  therefore,  a  most  serious  matter.  The 
efficiency  of  the  craftsman  was  a  question  of  vital  public  importance. 
The  Craft-guilds  strictly  limited  the  number  of  apprentices  to  each 
trade.  They,  therefore,  became  real  monopolies,  and  at  one  time 
the  privilege  of  admission  had  acquii-ed  a  high  money  value. 

For  a  long  time,  the  State  not  only  recognised  the  Guilds, 
but  sanctioned  theii'  monopolies;  whilst  it  prevented  all  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  were  excluded,  both  in  towns  and 
iu  the  country,  by  a  series  of  Combination  laws,  which  extended, 
with  some  intermissions  and  alterations,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  year  1824. 

During  the  times  of  the  Guild  monopoly,  various  statutes  were 
passed,  whose  pui-pose  was  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  prices 
of  commodities,  especially  of  necessaries.  Many  of  these  statutes 
were  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  Guilds,  though  others  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  public  from  being  charged  too  high  a  price 
for  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  condition  of  the  labourers 
who  were  outside  the  Guilds,  and  especially  of  those  in  agricultural 
districts,  was,  through  many  generations,  deplorable.  The  country 
abounded  with  able-bodied  persons,  styled  in  the  statutes,  **  sturdy 
rogues  and  vagabonds."  Yarious  acts  were  passed  with  the  object 
of  compelling  them  to  labour,  and  fixing  the  rate  of  wages,  yet 
forbidding  them  to  wander  in  search  of  employment,  or  to  change 
their  occupation,  whilst  the  Craft-guilds  shut  them  out  from  the 
skilled  trades. 

At  length,  improvements  in  technical  methods,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  macliinery,  began  to  disturb  the  system  of  hand  labour. 
New  centres  of  industry,  which  were  necessarily  established  at  a 
distance  from  the  scats  of  the  Craft-guilds,  gave  employment  to 
those  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  Guilds.     Auxiliary  move- 
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mentS)  tending  in  tlie  same  clircction,  wore  the  result  of  tlio 
exclusive  spirit  in  other  quarters.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
the  Five  Mile  Act,  and  other  statutes  for  tho  protection  of  the 
Church,  drove  out  from  the  ancient  cities  experienced  craftsmen, 
who  contributed  to  tho  success  of  tho  new  industrial  system,  in 
which  the  modem  features  of  organized  industry  and  large  estab- 
lishments began  to  supersede  tho  old  order  of  small  handicrafts. 

Thus  tho  general  tendency  of  custom  and  legislation  during  tho 
handicraft  period  was,  to  limit  the  number  of  artisans,  to  keep  the 
unskilled  workmen  of  tho  towns  and  rural  districts  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  semi-slavery,  and,  finally,  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  successful  rival  to  the  Craft-guilds. 

The  transition  from  handicraft  to  maniifacturing  industry  in- 
volved a  qiiick  development  of  the  principle  of  di-vision  of  labour, 
and  the  employment  of  large  capital.  Its  tendency  was  to  reduce 
tho  cost  of  manufactures,  and  to  increase  their  production,  extending 
at  every  stage  tho  comforts  of  the  people,  not  only  by  enabling  them 
to  purchase  more  largely  of  manufactm-ed  articles,  but  also  by 
procuring  in  exchange  for  such  articles  the  products  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  of  tropical  climates.  Such  an  extension 
of  manufactuiing  power  required  additional  labour,  and  the  rural 
populations  flocked  to  tho  manufacturing  centres  in  large  numbers. 
To  them  the  transition  was  an  undoubted  gain.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, began  to  find  the  advantage  of  union,  and  hence  arose  the 
modem  Trades'  Societies.  Several  were  formed  even  under  the 
Combination  Laws,  and  after  their  repeal  the  number  of  Unions 
increased  rapidly.  At  first  they  were  local,  and  their  leaders 
ignorant  and  violent.  Their  tendency  has  been  of  late  years  to 
amalgamate,  to  cover  larger  areas,  to  select  abler  and  more  judicious 
officers,  and  to  seek  their  ends  rather  by  conciliation  than  by 
violence. 

Much  unmerited  repugnance  to  Trades  Unions  has  arisen  in  the 
public  mind,  fi'om  a  vague  impression  that  the  notorious  violence 
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and  tyranny  of  somo  of  them  arc  characteristic  of  most.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trades  Societies,  issued  in  1867 — 8,  shows  that  the  atrocities  prac- 
tised in  Sheffield,  and  in  the  Manchester  building  trades,  within 
the  last  few  years,  are  without  parallel  elsewhere.  The  reports 
of  former  commissions,  those  of  1824,  1825,  and  1837,  represent 
such  practices  to  have  been  common  enough  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
but  they  are  now  very  rare.  The  more  the  right  to  combine  has 
been  acknowledged,  the  more  have  combinations  lost  their  objec- 
tionable features.  The  best  and  most  powerful  of  them,  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  and  the  Amalgamated  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  have  an  organization  and  practice  as  far  removed 
from  those  of  the  old  local  unions,  as  a  court  of  justice  is  from  a 
rabble  of  rioters  executing  lynch  law. 

The  pui-poses  of  Trades  Unions  are  so  varied,  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  a  short  space,  to  compass  them  in  detail.  They  are  generally 
described  as  intended — 

1 .  To  watch  over  and  promote  the  interests  of  labourers  in  their 
respective  trades ;  and 

2.  To  aiford  relief  to  members,  or  their  families,  when  deprived 
of  their  earnings  by  sickness,  accident,  decay,  or  death. 

Before  entering  further  into  particulars,  I  propose  to  lay  down  a 
few  pi'inciples,  to  which  national  interests  requii-e,  that  all  move- 
ments of  this  natui'e  should  conform. 

1 .  It  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  nation  that  every  person 
should,  according  to  ability,  be  productively  or  administratively 
employed ; 

2.  That  the  largest  possible  production  of  the  highest  possible 
kinds  and  quality  required,  should  be  attained ; 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  the  national  interest,  and  ultimately  destruc- 
tive of  industry  itself,  that  these  ends  should  be  gained  at  the  cost 
of  any  prevcntible  sacrifice  of  the  health,  or  general  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Tlie  first  two  of  these  principles  require  for  their  realization 
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freedom,  mdi\'idual  enterprise,  and  education.  The  third  requires 
legislative  restraint.  Freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  labour,  and  hope 
of  gain,  guided  by  intelligence  and  regulated  by  wise  legislation — 
such  are  the  fundamental  requisites  of  a  prosperous  National  In- 
dustry. 

The  one  object  common  to  all  Trades  Unions  is  to  secure  the 
highest  average  rate  of  wages  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  several 
trades.     It  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  individual  workmen  have 
no  means  of  holding  out  and  reserving  their  labour  for  a  better 
market;  the  effect  being,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  an  auction  sale 
without  reserve,  the  price  must  depend  solely  on  the  competition  of 
buyers ;  being  high  only  when  demand  is  brisk,  and  much  depressed 
when  it  is  not.     It  is  assumed,  that  the  capitalist  can  hold  out,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  labour  at  his  own  price,  whenever  trade 
is  bad,  and  competition  for  labour  consequently  inactive.     This  is 
only  true,  however,  in  cases  where  capital  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
from  an  unremimerative  trade.      "Wherever  a  large  poi-tion  of  an 
employer's  capital  is  fixed,  he  will  generally  prefer  working  without 
profit,  or  even  at  some  loss,  to  incurring  the  greater  loss  arising 
from  the  deterioration  of  machinery  and  buildings,  which  is  the 
r-csult  of  ceasing  operations.      During  the  past  few  years,  there 
have  been  long  periods  during  which  capital  in  the  Cotton  trade  has 
been  employed  at  a  positive  loss,     ilany  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  some  millions  of  pounds,  have  been  paid  in  wages,  which  have 
never  been  returned  to  the  employers  in  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured product,  and  which  have  therefore  been  wholly  lost.     The 
impossibility  of  withdrawing  fixed  capital  from  a  particular  trade, 
is,  therefore,  as  real  a  liindrance  to  the  freedom  of  the  employer  in 
bargaining,  as  is  the  want  of  capital  to  the  freedom  of  the  workman. 
Yet  it  is  still  true,  that  the  isolated  labourer  cannot,  except  in 
prosperous  times,  obtain  as  good  terms  in  the  sale  of  his  labour,  as 
when  his  demand  is  supported  by  a  Union  ready  to  give  him  moral 
and  pecuniary  help.      The  right  to  make  use  of  this  advantage  is 
undeniable,  and  is  now  generally  conceded,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
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aiTccts  the  rate  of  wages.  The  Eeport  of  tlic  recent  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, and  other  evidence,  go  to  show  that  it  is  even  a  public 
benefit.  There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  that  it  tends  to  render 
"wages  more  unifonn  in  the  same  trade,  and  less  fluctuating  from 
time  to  time.  Regularity  and  steadiness,  both  of  work  and  wages, 
appear  to  be,  above  all  things,  instinctively  desired  by  workmen ; 
and  certainly  it  would  seem  to  be  for  the  general  good,  that  steady 
and  regular  incomes  should  be  realized  by  that  class  which  has 
least  to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of  distress,  and  which  so  soon  becomes 
liable  to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  public  or  private  alms.  In 
some  important  trades,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Cotton  trade,  wages 
arc  now  settled  by  conferences  between  the  Union  committee  and  a 
committee  of  employers.  This  plan  possesses  the  essential  features 
of  the  Court  of  arbitration  at  Nottingham,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  found  to  work  well.  On  both  sides  mutual  respect  is  created, 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  responsibilities  involved  are  large,  and 
the  power  to  support  all  just  requii-ements,  ample.  Such  a  system 
is,  no  doubt,  comparatively  easy  of  application  where  piecework  is 
adopted,  and  where  the  trade  is  open. 

Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Trades  Unions  to  raise  the 
average  rate  of  wages  higher  than  the  uncontrolled  action  of 
supply  and  demand  would  carry  them,  is  a  question  that  rc- 
quii'cs  some  discrimination  in  its  treatment.  "Wlienever  the 
capitalist  is  receiving  a  larger  profit  than  usual,  a  combination 
of  workmen  may  gain  an  advance  somewhat  earlier  than  it 
would  have  been  attained  fi'om  the  natural  process  which  draws 
capital  into  prosperous  businesses,  and  so  increases  the  demand  for 
laboui'.  Such  earlier  rise  in  wages  will,  however,  operate,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  check  upon  the  investment  of  fresh  capital,  and 
will  moreover  bring  in  an  additional  supply  of  labourers.  This 
again,  is  only  a  steadying  operation.  But  whenever  not  more  than 
the  average  rate  of  profit  is  being  earned,  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
wages,  except  by  diminisliing  profits,  and  so  diiving  capital  oxit  of 
the  trade — unless  the  price  of  the  product  can  be  proportionately 
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raised  also.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  -when  the  product  is  subject 
to  foreign  competition,  as  most  products  are,  a  rise  -which  is  not  the 
natural  result  of  increased  demand  is  impossible.  It  may,  indeed, 
happen,  that  by  a  sufficiently  strict  limitation  of  the  numbers  of  the 
employed,  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  "interlopers,"  a  rise  may  be 
gained,  or  a  faU  prevented ;  but  the  ine^•itablc  result  will  be,  a 
withdrawal  of  capital,  a  declining  trade,  and  diminished  employ- 
ment, at  the  cost,  to  the  union,  of  keeping  on  "donation,"  or  out 
of  work  benefit,  a  considerable  number  of  its  members.  There  is 
a  trade  which  has  apparently  amvcd  at  this  point,  and  I  shall 
allude  to  it  hereafter.* 

It  is  sometimes  vaguely  said,  that  in  this  matter  of  wages,  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  are  identical.  But  that  is 
hardly  the  truth.  They  are  indeed  reconcilable ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
there  were  wisdom  enough,  and  justice  enough  on  both  sides,  a 
settlement  of  any  given  case  might  be  discovered,  wliich  would  be 
generally  satisfactory.  It  does  not  requu'e  much  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  an  employer,  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  interest  that  the  wages 
of  his  workpeople  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  deprive  them  of  such 
conditions  of  comfort  as  are  essential  to  health  of  body  and  mind — 
that  they  should  neither  be  starved,  nor  discontented,  nor  inert. 
Nor  does  it  need  great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to  see 
that  his  interest  lies  rather  in  the  augmentation  than  the  destruction 
of  his  employer's  capital.  But  on  both  sides  there  is  a  conviction 
that,  long  before  the  point  at  which  the  process  of  reflex  injury 
would  begin,  there  is  space  for  encroachment.  This  is  the  debatable 
ground  of  all  wages  disputes,  and  herein  the  interests  of  employers 
and  employed  are  not  identical,  and  only  harmonious  so  far  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  each  that  a  sense  of  justice,  or  satisfaction,  should 
prevail  in  the  mind  of  the  other. 

No  difference  of  opinion  is  likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  the 
public  good  of  the  relief  afforded  by  Trades  Unions  in  sickness,  or 
other  temporary  calamity.  The  habit  of  providence  and  mutual 
help  engendered,  is  not  less  advantageous  to  the  members,  than  is 

*  See  page  72. 
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its  fruit  to  society,  which  is  thereby  relieved  of  a  certain  amount 
of  almsgiving,  or  poor-rate.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the 
trade  and  benefit  funds  of  Unions  should  be  kept  separate.  The 
majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  when 
blended,  as  they  usually  arc  at  present,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  benefit  liabilities,  since  benefit  funds  may,  at  any 
time,  be  applied  to  trade  purposes.  The  Amalgamated  Carpenters' 
and  Amalgamated  Engineers'  Societies  were  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioners, by  experienced  actuaries,  as  practically  insolvent.  The 
answer  of  the  Societies  is,  that  they  arc  accustomed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  special  levies,  which  constitute  a  valid  reserve  fund, 
though  not  called  up.  The  answer  appears  sufficient.  And,  on 
the  side  of  the  public  at  large,  it  is  certainly  much  better  that  the 
funds  should  not  be  separated.  Consider',  what  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  progress  of  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  unionists  themselves, 
it  would  be,  if  every  Trade  Society  should  maintain  a  special  fund 
for  trade  pui'poses.  The  ordinary  charges  upon  such  funds  could 
not  possibly  absorb  the  amount  that  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  accumulated,  with  even  the  smallest  subscription.  They  would 
thus  become  the  fruitful  seeds  of  strikes,  as  they  have  often 
proved  to  be  iu  former  times,  when  the  unions  discharged  none  of 
the  functions  of  Benefit  Societies.  The  present  system,  on  the 
contrary,  induces  a  wholesome  caution  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders. 
They  are  compelled  to  consider  carefully  the  merits  of  any  given 
dispute  before  permitting  a  strike,  whose  support  would  trench 
heavily  upon  the  fund  from  which  the  constantly'rccurring  benefit 
claims  have  to  be  paid.  Deficiencies  would,  it  is  true,  be  made 
good,  by  a  general  levy.  But  that  would  be,  in  efi'cct,  an  appeal 
to  the  public  opinion  of  the  trade ;  and  althougli  the  members 
might  be  disposed  to  give  a  tacit  approval  of  any  strike  supported 
out  of  a  plethoric  strike  fund,  they  would  be  apt  to  visit  Avith  no 
gentle  chastisement  any  officers  who  miglit  have  countenanced  an 
unnecessary  strike,  which  would  touch  the  pockets  of  cvcjy  member. 
Some  societies  confine  their  benefit  aid  to  burial  grants.     It  would, 
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doubtless,  be  a  further  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  public,  if  the 
grants  were  made  to  cover  losses  by  sickness,  accident,  or  want  of 
employment,  as  in  tlic  case  of  the  two  societies  already  referred  to. 
The  practice  of  granting  "donation"  to  members  out  of  work, 
leads  to  the  quickest  and  easiest  mode  of  adjusting  local  differences 
in  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour.  The  officials  of  the  Unions 
are  compelled  to  keep  themselves  weU  informed  as  to  the  redun- 
dancy or  scarcity  of  workmen  in  different  localities ;  and  to  reKeve 
their  funds  from  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  by  transferring 
them,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  places  where  they  may  get 
work.  The  advantage  to  jS'ational  Industry  of  tliis  regulation  is 
obvious  and  great. 

Another  usefid  function  of  Trades  Societies,  and  one  that  reflective 
minds  will  admit  to  be  of  importance,  is  the  care  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  workpeople,  wherever  liable  to  be  endangered,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  manufacturing  operations.  I  do  not  here  allude 
to  those  unjust  regulations  common  amongst  some  of  the  building 
trades,  which,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  prevent  gi'own  men  from 
working  at  any  speed,  or  for  any  number  of  hours  they  may  choose. 
Such  rules  are,  really,  expedients  for  prolonging  work,  and  employ- 
ing increased  numbers  of  men.  I  refer,  rather,  to  the  influences 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion  and  on  the  Legis- 
lature, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  enactments  for  the  protection 
of  health  and  life,  wherever  good  cause  can  be  shown.  It  is  surely 
an  encouraging  feature  that  the  tendency  of  parliamentaiy  practice 
has  been  of  late  years  to  impose  such  restraints  upon  freedom  of 
trade  as  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary,  on  the  ground  of  the  health 
of  the  people.  Xor  can  any  well-founded  grievance,  if  adequately 
and  intelligently  set  forth,  long  fail  to  reach  the  public  ear  and 
move  the  public  conscience,  and  thus  make  legislation  easy,  and 
indeed  necessary.  The  Miners'  Associations  constantly  use  their 
organization  in  this  direction.  It  would  be  well  if  Trades  Unions 
sought  to  gain  thoii'  ends  more  frequently  in  this  way.  For  surely 
any  regulation   involving  important  interference  vnth    personal 
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freedom,  if  justifiable  at  all,  should  be  enforced  only  by  the  State. 
And  hero  we  touch  the  border  of  a  question  that,  as  yet,  seems 
to  be  unsettled  in  many  minds,  viz.,  the  extent  to  which  Trades 
Unions  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  individual  freedom.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  person  entering  a  Trade  Society,  must  surrender  a 
portion  of  his  freedom.  He  yields  some  personal  liberty,  that  he 
may  gain  what  he  considers  at  least  an  equivalent,  in  the  strength 
of  union.  On  him,  the  Society  has  obviously  certain  definite  claims. 
Has  it  any  upon  a  person,  who,  choosing  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
same  trade,  docs  not  choose  to  enter  the  Society  ?  Some  defenders 
of  Trades  Unions  say  it  has,  on  the  ground  that  he  shares  in  any 
advantages  which,  on  behalf  of  the  trade,  the  Union  may  succeed  in 
gaining.  Others,  with  less  temerity,  admit  that  refusing  to  work 
with  non-unionists  is  unsocial.  They  think,  however,  that  it  is  not 
matter  for  legislative  notice,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  die  out  by 
"gradual  improvement  of  tone."  Xo  doubt,  it  is  competent  for 
any  person  to  refuse  to  work  with  any  one  whose  company  he  does 
not  desire.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  It  is,  rather,  whether  a 
corporation  has  any  right  to  issue  a  mandate  requiring  its  members, 
under  penalties,  to  do  acts  which  are  destructive  of  private  liberty 
or  of  public  welfare.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  not  less  to  individual 
liberty  than  to  National  Industry,  that  every  person  should  be  fi'ee 
to  follow  any  honest  calling  for  which  he  may  be  fitted,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  deprive  any  one  else  of  such  liberties  as  are  common  to 
all.  This  question  is  sometimes  argued  as  if  it  were  a  matter  lying 
entirely  between  the  non-unionist  and  the  individual  unionist.  But 
it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  question  of  individual  right  against  corporate 
interests.  The  State  is  the  only  corporation  whose  interests  can 
override  individual  rights;  and  that  is  true  only  because  the  interests 
of  the  State  are  the  interests  of  all.  If,  therefore,  the  Legislature 
should  confer  upon  Trades  Unions  the  power  of  virtually  coercing 
non-unionists,  it  must  be  done  on  the  ground  of  public  utility, 
of  which  the  Legislature  must  itself  be  the  judge,  and  not  for 
the  iiiterostf;  of  the  T'nionc.       Xn  dniilif,  the  Union  hns  n  certain 
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compulsory  power  over  its  own  members,  but  not  the  power  of 
compelling  them  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  those  who  are  not 
members.  Eegulations  against  the  employment  of  non-unionists, 
are  the  mildest  fonu  of  inteiference  with  private  liberty  that  is 
practised  by  Trades  Unions.  Others,  of  a  more  unjustifiable 
character,  and  of  rarer  occurrence,  such  as  ''rattening,"  "picketing," 
and  other  forms  of  molestation,  admit  of  no  defence  whatever.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  by  what  method  the  freedom  of  the 
non-unionist  should  be  by  law  secured  to  him.  The  question  is 
one  rather  of  jurisprudence  than  of  political  economy. 

A  very  Hmited  number  of  Trades  Unious  have  regulations  against 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  whilst  a  larger  number  do  not  allow 
payment  of  wages  according  to  piecework.  A  few  trades  also 
prescribe  a  maximum  rate  of  working,  wherever  wages  are  paid 
according  to  time.  All  these  usages  have  one  and  the  same  effect, 
viz.,  to  check  production,  and  to  prevent  the  economizing  of  labour. 
The  practices  are  inexcusable  in  the  more  skilled  and  highly  paid 
trades.  Indeed,  everywhere  they  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  if  any 
extenuation  may  be  offered,  it  is  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labourers, 
whose  number  is  rendered  artificially  superabundant  by  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  skilled  trades  of  many  who  would  have  entered  them. 
No  doubt  other  causes,  such  as  want  of  education,  idleness,  or  intem- 
perate habits,  tend  constantly  to  reinforce,  beyond  measure,  the 
class  whose  work  is  simply  labour,  requiring  neither  thought  nor 
skill.  But  many  of  them  arc  the  A-ictims  of  Trades  Union  monopoly, 
and  on  their  behalf,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  some 
effort  is  urgently  needed  to  break  down  the  artificial  barriers  which 
exclude  them  from  the  better  paid  callings. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  barriers  is  the  practice  of  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices  in  particular  trades ;  of  insisting  upon 
a  long  apprenticeship,  where  the  nature  of  the  trade  does  not  really 
require  it,  or  upon  highly-skilled  workmen  doing  work  which 
persons  of  less  skill  might  perform.  Eegulations  of  this  nature 
tend  obviously  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  a  limited  number  of  persons 
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at  tlie  expense  of  tlcpri^-ing  others  of  the  power  of  earning  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  might.  The  practices  are  usually  defended 
on  the  ground,  that  existing  journeymen  have  paid  a  certain  con- 
sideration, in  the  shape  of  an  apprenticeship,  for  the  privilege  of 
working  at  the  trade,  and  that  they  have  therefore  an  exclusive  right 
to  exercise  it.  The  same  argument  would  hold  good  equally  against 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  A  further  justification  consists  in 
an  appeal  to  certain  practices  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
But  the  restriction  which  prevents  an  attorney  from  taking  more 
than  two  articled  clerks,  or  from  taking  more  than  the  customary 
fees,  is  a  regulation  made  by  law  in  the  presumed  interests  of  the 
public.  If  unnecessary,  it  should  be  abolished.  There  are  no 
further  restrictions,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  professions,  except 
those  requiring  proofs  of  efficiency  in  medical  men.  That,  however, 
is  an  arrangement  obviously  convenient  to  the  public ;  but  the 
entrance  to  the  profession,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  arc  open 
to  all  competent  persons. 

It  may  further  be  said,  that  not  only  is  a  grave  injustice  done  to 
those  who  are  excluded  from  the  skilled  trades,  but  national  interests 
require  that  none  should  be  prevented  from  contributing  to  the 
national  production  by  these  artificial  restrictions.  They  have  all 
the  efi'ect  of  protective  duties,  and  as  far  as  they  succeed  in  check- 
ing industry,  or  artificially  enhancing  wages,  they  are  not  only 
taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  excluded,  but 
constitute  a  tax  upon  the  rest  of  the  community,  l^o  doubt,  any 
journeyman  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  give  instruction  in  his  art, 
without  such  compensation  as  he  may  require ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  prevent  any  other  person  from  giving  it.  Still  less  has  he  a 
right  to  prevent  any  person  from  learning  it  himself.  Xor  has  any 
coi-poration  a  right  to  prevent  any  of  its  members  from  giving 
instruction.  The  insisting  upon  a  long  apprenticeship  in  trades 
which  are  easily  Icamt,  is  equally  wrong.  In  whatever  trade  the 
necessary  skill  is  difficult  of  attainment,  the  difficulty  is  itself  a 
real  protection ;  and,  practically,  this  is  tlic  only  protection  which 
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the  professions  have.  In  fact,  in  those  trades  which  do  require 
this  special  skill,  there  is  rarely  any  restriction  imposed  by  the 
Unions,  and  in  such  cases  employers  are  actually  averse  to  employing 
many  apprentices,  and  prefer  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to 
skilled  journeymen.  It  is  in  those  trades,  or  sections  of  trades, 
whose  processes  are  easily  learnt,  that  conflict  arises.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  cases  where,  on  national 
grounds,  the  State  may  find  it  to  its  interest  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  securing  a  high  class  of  workmen.  But  any  work  of  this 
kind  is  cleai'ly  the  province  of  the  Legislature.  In  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Switzerland,  a  number  of  Trade  Schools,  wholly  or 
partly  maintained  by  Government,  has  been  established.  They 
ai'C  worked  in  connection  with  the  Elementary  School  system. 
A  youth  under  this  arrangement  learns  to  understand  something  of 
the  requisites  of  many  trades,  and  of  his  own  fitness  for  each, 
before  committing  himself  finally  to  any  one.  "WTiether  such  a 
plan  can,  in  any  considerable  degree,  substitute  the  English  system 
of  apprenticeship,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  But  at  any  rate,  it 
may  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  it  in  certain  cases;  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  ere  long  some  earnest  effort  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

The  whole  system  of  restriction  upon  entrance  to  the  skilled 
trades  is  aw  attempt  to  protect  the  interests  of  middle-aged  me7i  against 
the  rising  generation.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  civili- 
zation, which,  as  it  advances,  tends  to  regard  the  interests  of  the 
growing  and  coming  generations  as  paramount.  But  under  this 
system,  a  man  learns  to  prefer  that  he  should  get  two  or  three 
shillings  a  week  more,  and  let  some  of  his  children  grow  up  un- 
.skilled,  and  with  diminished  power  of  self-support,  than  that  he 
should  run  the  risk  of  earning  a  little  less,  and  give  his  children 
an  opportunity  of  earning  a  great  deal  more.  I  have  assumed  that 
these  restrictions  do  secui-e  a  present  advance ;  but,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  prove,  that  is  only  possible  in  certain  cases. 

T  liavo  hitbcrto  tried  to  show,  that  Trades  Unions  are  not  only 
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nllo-^vable,  but  of  positive  public  benefit,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
means  of  affording  the  workman  the  advantage  of  sufficient  strength 
in  bargaining  for  the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  his  labour ;  that  the 
unions  should  have  no  powers  of  coercion  which  involve  interference 
with  the  private  rights  common  to  all ;  and,  further,  that  if,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  any  such  interference  is  necessary,  it  is  the 
sole  province  of  the  State  to  make  it. 

The  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour  which  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  National  Industry,  whatever  they  may  be, 
should  tend  to  secure  the  results  already  laid  down  as  essential, 
viz.,  the  largest  possible  production,  and  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency  of  the  whole  industrial  population.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reward  of  industry,  i.e.,  wages,  should  be  large 
enough  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  machinery ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  provide  for  the  health,  comfort,  skill,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  working  population.  Kow,  of  course,  these  conditions 
of  efficiency  cannot  be  gained,  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  fond  for 
the  purpose ;  and  this  fund, — invcsting-capital,  or  capital  seeking 
investment, — is  vciy  indefinite  and  elastic,  increasing  with  the 
inducements  of  profit  and  security;  and  going  abroad  in  search  of 
more  favourable  conditions  whenever  these  cannot  be  adequately 
obtained  at  home ;  or,  it  may  be,  withdrawing  itself  from  invest- 
ment altogether. 

The  true  interest  of  both  Labour  and  Capital  is,  therefore,  to  pro- 
cure all  possible  facilities  for  the  maximum  production ;  to  promote 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Labour';  and  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Capital,  by  peaceful  relations  between  the  two.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten,  that  the  profits  of  the  employer  are  not  the  mere 
interest  on  his  capital,  but  comprise,  also,  the  reward  of  his  skill 
and  knowledge  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  compensation 
for  the  risks  of  loss.  Every  unnecessary  restriction  put  upon  an 
employer  is,  therefore,  either  a  direct  loss,  or  a  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted  by  extra  skill,  for  which  he  wiU  be  compensated  in  the 
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long  run  by  increased  profit.  Risky  and  difficult  businesses  arc 
proverbially  the  most  profitable,  risk  and  difficulty  being  dis- 
couragements to  investment. 

In  most  trades,  increased  cost  means,  necessarily,  a  (.liminishcd 
volume  of  business ;  but  there  is  one  exception  that  requires  special 
notice,  that  of  the  Building  trade.  Dwellings  arc  amongst  the 
articles  of  piime  necessity,  and  must  therefore  be  obtained  to  the 
required  extent,  with  less  regard  to  cost  than  most  things.  More- 
over, the  capital  invested  in  providing  them  must  be  invested  at 
home.  Building  materials  arc,  as  a  rule,  too  bulky  to  be  imported. 
It  is  probably  in  this  trade  that  restrictions  on  production  are  most 
common.  Tlicy  do  not,  however,  drive  capital  away,  but  by  ren- 
dering production  costly  and  investment  risky,  enhance  the  value 
of  buildings  and  raise  rents ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  they  foster 
the  erection  of  inferior  buildings.  Yet  even  here  we  find  that  the 
lighter  building  materials,  manufactured  by  means  of  capital  in- 
vested abroad,  are  being  introduced."' 

It  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent  British  capital  has  gone 
beyond  our  shores  for  investment,  or  how  far  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour  and  capital  have  been  substituted  for  British  of  late  yeai's. 
Still  less  is  it  possible  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  such  changes  are 
due  to  restrictions  upon  freedom  of  Labour.  So  far  as  they  may  be 
the  result  of  the  natural  advance  of  wages,  they  must  be  regarded 
with  composure.  There  is  little  in  the  Ecport  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  throw  light  on  this  question.  A  few  words  may,  however, 
be  quoted.  Mr.  MundcUa  says:— "I  have  known  strikes  to  drive 
away  trade  ;  and  I  have  known  strikes  to  introduce  trade  in  other 
localities  abroad."  In  the  glass  trade.  Dr.  George  Lloyd,  of  the 
firm  of  Lloyd  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  says: — "Foreign  competition 
is  increasing  daily,  almost.  There  arc  many  articles  now,  which 
are  introduced  from  the  continent,  in  flint  glass,  which  formerly 


*  As  a  single  example  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  window- 
frames,  and  other  portions  of  woodwork  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
in  London,  havf  heen  imported  from  abroad. 
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were  inadmissible,  partly  because  they  Averc  of  inferior  quality,  and 
partly  because  they  were  inapplicable  to  the  English  market,  and 
were  more  expensive.  Now  tlic  quality  is  improving,  and  the  cost 
of  production  and  labour  is  greater  in  England  than  it  is  abroad." 
"This  is  one  of  the  trades  in  which,"  says  the  Report,  "the 
employers  are  especially  hampered  by  the  union  rules  respecting 
the  number  of  apprentices."  To  give  some  idea  of  the  changes  in 
this  particular  trade,  I  have  compiled  the  following  figures  from 
the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  December,  1869 : 


It  thus  appears,  that,  whilst  in  the  fire  years  1855 — 59,  we 
exported  101-5  per  cent,  more  glass  than  we  impoi-ted,  in  the  five 
yeai's  1865 — 69,  we  actually  imported  71*5  per  cent,  more  than 
we  exported.  There  is  here  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  declining 
trade ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  which  are  most  strictly  guarded  by  a 
limitation  of  apprentices.  No  wonder  that  there  are  said  to  be 
many  journeymen  out  of  employment  in  this  trade.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  that  some  other  reasons  may  be  given  to  account  for 
this  comparative  falling  off;  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  no  explanation, 
except  that  by  trade  restrictions  the  cost  of  production  is  being 
kept  higher  than  the  trade  can  bear  and  prosper. 

If,  on  the  side  of  labour,  its  interests  lie  so  obviously  in  foster- 
ing the  investment  of  capital,  the  interests  of  the  latter  are  not 
less  clearly  involved  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  intelligence  of 
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labour,  and  in  securing  peaceful  relations  between  employers  and 
employed.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  "whose  fixed  , 
investments  in  buildings  and  machinciy,  in  some  measure,  bind 
them  to  an  almost  pemiancnt  relationship  with  the  employed.  And 
now  that  Trades  Unions  arc  become  a  gi-eat  fact  in  English  indus- 
trial life,  it  would  surely  show  great  want  of  sagacity  to  ignore 
them.  The  violence  and  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  con- 
duct of  business,  so  common  fonnerly,  were  naturally  and  rightly 
resented  by  employers.  But  these  objectionable  features  arc  abating, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  why  the  evidently  peaceful  intentions 
and  useful  services  of  the  best  of  the  Unions  should  be  acknowledged 
and  welcomed.  A  member  and  former  officer  of  the  Amalgamated 
Carpenters'  Society  writes  to  me  as  follows: — "  Strikes  throughout 
our  society  are  fast  becoming  things  of  the  past ;  and  disputes  are 
now  being  prevented,  or  if  that  be  found  impossible,  referred  to  a 
more  peaceful  (and  what  is  more  to  us)  a  more  economical  mode  of 
settlement." 

Mr.  Mills  has  pointed  out,**'  that  the  strongest  hope  for  checking 
the  evils  of  commercial  crises,  if  not  for  preventing  them,  lies  in  a 
more  widely  diffused  knowledge  of  those  economic  laws  under 
which  commercial  transactions  arc  carried  on.  Every  step  ia  this 
direction  is  also  a  step  towards  removing  the  causes  of  strikes 
and  wages  disputes.  Commercial  crises  affect  the  business  classes 
first,  but  they  eventually  fall,  with  disastrous  results,  upon  the 
industrial  classes,  as  Mr.  Mill?  shows  in  his  tables  of  the  correspon-' 
dence  between  the  various  stages  of  a  commercial  cycle  and  the 
deposits  in  Savings'  Banks,  as  well  as  in  the  fluctuations  in  the 
numbers  of  paupers  relieved.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
economic  science  is  also  most  necessaiy  for  workmen,  and  especially 
for  the  leaders  of  Trades  Unions,  so  that  they  may  understand  the 
causes  which  affect  the  ccurse  of  trade,  and  which  finally  are  tho 
reasons  for  alterations  in  wages. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1867-8. 
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I  have  only  space  for  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Co-operation 
and  Industrial  partnerships  which  have  been  of  late  much  lauded  as 
remedies  for  disputes  between  Capital  and  Labour.  Each  of  them 
has,  no  doubt,  its  merits,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they 
can  ever  become  of  such  importance  as  to  supersede  the  present 
system  of  employer  and  employed.  Co-operation,  as  a  means  of 
investing  small  savings,  is  a  way  by  which  some  workmen  ai'c 
enabled  to  step  into  the  rank  of  capitalists.  Industrial  partnerships 
are  practicable  in  but  a  few  cases.  The  more  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  these  systems  appear  to  dream  of  a  time  when  all  capital  invested 
in  business  will  be  possessed  by  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 
Trades  Unionism  assumes  that  the  relationship  between  employer 
and  employed  is  permanent,  as  pemianent  as  any  human  relation- 
ship, but  it  seeks  to  secure  such  conditions  as  will  infuse  a  reason- 
able amount  of  comfort,  intelligence,  and  brightness  into  the  life 
of  the  workman,  and  to  assure  to  him,  as  far  as  possible,  a  regular 
income.  The  mass  of  mankind  prefer  a  steady  and  assured  position 
of  moderate  comfort,  to  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  an 
adventurous  and  anxious  career,  such  as  the  career  of  a  capitalist 
usually  is,  and  such  as  it  must  necessarily  be  with  those  Avho 
attempt  to  struggle  out  of  the  rank  of  manual  labour,  into  that  of 
a  "  Captain  of  Industiy."  To  me,  it  seems  that  Trades  Unions, 
when  purged  from  the  e'sils  that  mar  some  of  them,  are  by  a  long 
way  more  practicable,  than  either  of  the  other  two  systems,  both 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  National  Industry  and  as 
a  remedy  for  industrial  disputes. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  well  conducted  Trade  Society,  the  main 
features  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
may  here  be  gi-\en.  It  consists  of  237  branches,  mostly  scattered 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  six  of  them  being  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  has  10,346  members.  It  affords  pecuniary 
help  to  its  members  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  loss  of  tools  by 
fire,  water,  or  theft,  decay  or  disablement  after  50  years  of  age,  at 
the  death  of  members  or  their  wives,  and  a  small  allowance  when 
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out  of  vrork  from  any  cause.  It  carefully  notes  local  differences 
in  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour,  and  transfers  workmen  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  wants  of  trade.  Its  object  is 
more  the  equalization  of  wages,  regard  being  had  to  local  require- 
ments, than  an  advance  in  any  particular  locality.  It  lays  down 
no  rules  with  respect  to  work,  wages,  or  hours;  and  does  not 
support  any  stiike  against  piece-work,  except,  where,  by  a  joint 
agreement  between  employers  and  employed,  its  abolition  has  been 
already  agreed  upon.  It  has  established  evening  schools  in  various 
places  for  the  general  and  technical  instruction  of  both  members 
and  non-members  in  the  trade.  The  report  of  one  of  the  school 
committees  says,  of  the  advanced  classes,  that:  "  The  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  drawing  of 
various  description  of  joiners'  and  masons'  work,  handi-ailing, 
circles,  and  cu-cles  upon  circles,  skew  arches,  all-raking,  and  other 
intersections,  enlargement  and  diminishing  of  mouldings,  making 
and  modes  of  hanging  shutters,  doors,  and  windows  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  of  the  scientific  manner  of  setting  out  masons'  and 
joiners'  work." 

In  conclusion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  basis  of  all  fiu'ther 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  National  Industry,  must  be  sought 
in  the  prevalence  of  a  complete  system  of  National  Education, 
followed  up  by  an  extension  of  legal  restrictions  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  young  persons.  The  latter  would  tend  to 
improve  the  wages  of  adults,  whilst  the  former  would  prepare 
every  child  to  become  an  efficient  contiibutor  to  the  national 
wealth,  enabling  each  one  to  develop  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Creator,  and  to  use  them  in  the  sphere  most  congenial  to 
his  nature.  From  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  young  workman, 
through  every  part  of  his  career,  there  is  no  period  when  a  good 
early  education  will  not  make  him  a  better  citizen,  producing  more 
and  better  work.  He  will  know  too  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  life,  its  vicissitudes,  its  progress,  its 
defeats,  its  victories.     Ignorance  means  incapacity  and  inability  to 
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profit  by  experience.  Education  means  aptness  to  leani,  readiness 
to  be  guided  by  events,  and  it  infuses  strength  of  character, 
enabling  men  to  bridge  over  the  weak  places  in  their  experience. 
Ignorance  is  apt  to  magnify  disaster,  to  render  men  bewildered 
and  incapable  -svhen  hard  times  come,  and  so  diives  thousands 
into  drinking  habits  and  other  degrading  ways  of  dro\vning 
cai-es  in  forgctfulness.  Persons  who  fall  iuto  these  snares  rarely 
come  out  of  them,  and  what  is  worse,  they  rear  generations  to 
succeed  them  in  the  same  state  of  helplessness  and  dcgi-adation. 
Their  childi'en  are  all  their  days  in  a  state  of  semi-pauperism. 
Their  dull  lives  are  devoid  of  brightness  and  of  every  human 
comfort,  and  but  little  raised  above  those  of  brute  beasts.  They 
do  not  care  to  earn  more  than  will  maintain  them  in  their  miser- 
able condition,  and  if  they  do  get  more,  it  is  squandered  in 
dissipation.  They  marry  early  and  have  families  who  live  on  as 
their  parents  did.  What  they  want  is  not  alms,  but  a  spiiit  that 
will  not  be  content  with  such  a  lot.  Education  will  help  them  to 
exercise  self-denial,  to  labour  more  continuously,  to  be  more 
thrifty.  Early  marriages  wiU  become  less  frequent,  as  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort  prevails.  The  reformation  must  begin  from 
within,  in  the  character  and  aspirations.  "\Ye  have  in  our  large 
cities  and  even  in  our  agricultural  districts,  the  raw  material  of  a 
new  source  of  national  wealth.  At  present,  this  class  is  a  serious 
drag  and  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  more  intelligent  work- 
ing class. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  some  system  of  Trade  Schools 
will  be  established,  that  these  classes  may  be  trained  for  useful 
employment,  and  instead  of  every  English  workman  having,  as 
he  is  now  said  to  have,  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  on  his  back,  he  may 
have  by  his  side  an  intelligent  co-workman,  producing  something 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  his  own  industry,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  support  the  pauper  for  nothing. 
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APPENDIX. 


During  the  discussion  vhich  ensued  upon  the  reading  of  the 
preceding  paper,  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  expenditure 
of  certain  Trades'  Unions,  -were  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  adduced 
them  as  valuable  and  interesting  testimony  to  the  provident 
features  which  obtain  among  the  larger  unions,  and  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  per  centage  expended  on  aggressive  trade  objects. 

Amalgamated  SociETr  of  Engineers.     Founded,  1851,     No.  of 
members,  33,539;   of  branches,  317.     Income  for  1869,  £82,407. 
In  the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  paid : — 

Per  cent,  of 
£  gross  income. 

To  members  out  of  work  ....... .  457,624  =  46-1 

For  sick  allowances    179,165  =  18-0 

,,   Accidents  and  funerals 73,450  =  7*5 

,,   Benevolent  grants 14,877  =  1-5 

,,    Superannuations 53,327  =  5-3 

Benefits   778,443  =     78-4 

,,    Trade  disputes   (for    11    years 

past)     £28,200  =  2-8 

,,   Grants  to  other  trades     10,425  =  TO 

Trade 38,625     =       8-8 

,,   Estimated  working  expenses  . .     100,000     =     lO'l 
Balances  in  hand 76,176     =       7-7 

Gross  income   £993,244 

This  Amalgamated  Society  includes.  Engineers,  Millwrights, 
Machinists,  Moulders,  &c.  Since  1851,  the  average  of  Avage  and 
hours  of  labor  in  these  industries  remains  nearly  the  same. 
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AiriiG-iMATED  Society  of  C^epentees  and  Joiners. 
1860.     No.  of  members,   9305;    of  branclios,    224. 
1869,  £21,803. 

In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  has  paid : — 


Founded, 
Income  for 


To  members  out  of  work 22,916 

For  sick  allowances » 18,052 

,,    Accidents  and  funerals 5,430 

„  Benevolent  and  tool  grants. ...  3,917 


Per  cent,  of 
gross  income. 

=  24-2 

=  19-1 

=  5-7 

=  4-2 


Benefits 50,315 

Trade  disputes £8,106         = 

Grants  to  other  trades  . .       451         = 


8-6 
0-5 


Trade 8,557 

Estimated  Working  Expenses..     18,000 
Balance  in  hand 17,626 


53-2 


9-1 
19-0 
18-7 


Gross  income £94,498 


The  wage  and  hours  of  labor  ia  these  trades,  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  been  largely  modified,  partly  by  the  action  of  the 
Union,  and  partly  by  the  demand  for  skilled  building  labor. 

In  1860  and  in  1869,  in  the  five  following  towns,  they  compare 
thus : — 


1860... 
1869... 

London. 

Manchstr. 

Sheffield. 

Detonport 

BiRMNGHM. 

Hours. 

Wage. 

Hours.  Wage. 

Hours. 

Wage. 

Hours 

Wage 

Hours. 

Wage. 

68i 
56| 

33/0 
37/8 

55i 
54^ 

28/0 
32/1 

581 
55| 

26/0 
30/0 

60 

58* 

19/0 
25/0 

59i 
56^ 

25/6 
30/7 

Operative  STONE-!^LvsoNs'  Society.      Founded,  1840.      No.  of 
members,  17,200;  of  Lodges,  315.     Income  for  1869,  £23,054. 
Since  1840,  this  society  has  paid :— 
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Per  cent,  of 
£  gross,  income. 

To  members  in  quest  of  work,  travelling 

and  donations  43.528  =  lo'5 

For  Sick  allowances 45,959  =  15-3 

,,    Accidents  and  funerals 26,674  =  9-5 

,j   Benevolent  grants  to  disabled,  &c. .  23,486  =  9-4 

,,   Superannuations 989  =  0*4 

Benefits     140,636  =  50-1 

„    Trade  disputes,  &c 62,457  =  22-2 

,,   Working  expenses 74,008  =  26-4 

Balances  in  hand 3,496  =  1-3 

Gross  income £280,597 

This  Union  is  more  a  trade  than  a  benefit  society,  the  larger 
number  of  its  members  belonging  only  to  the  ti'ade  section.  For 
the  past  four  years  it  has  been  vigorously  combating  payment  by 
the  hour,  and  the  several  prolonged  strikes  to  which  it  has  been 
committed  appear  to  have  well  nigh  exhausted  its  funds. 

IboxfoijXdeks'  Society.      Founded,   1809.      iXo.  of  members, 

8,990  ;  of  Branches,  102.     Income  for  1869,  £32,738. 

From  1848  to  1869,  it  has  paid  :— 

Per  cent,  of 
£  gross  income. 

To  members  out  of  work 296,154     =     63.0 

For  sick  allowances  63,098  =  13-4 

„   Accidents  and  funerals   29,963  =  6-4 

„   Superannuations 20,288  =  4-3 

„   Emigration  grants 3,351  =  0-7 

Benefits 412,854  =  87*8 

For   trade   disputes,  estimated  for 

twelve  years   8,422  =  1-8 

Estimated  working  expenses     ....  48,000  =  10-2 

Balances  in  hand    650  ^=  0-2 

Gross  income    £469,926 
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It  thus  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures,  that  these  four  Trades' 
TJnions  have  a  total  of  69,034  members;  a  present  income  of 
£160,002  ;  and  that  over  an  average  of  20  years  they  havo 
expended  : — 

Per  cont. 
£  of  the  whole. 

In   Out  of  "Work    Benefits 820,222     =     44-6 

„  Sick  „      306,274     =:=     167 

,,  Accident  &  funeral    ,,       135,517     =       7-3 

,,  Benevolent  grant       ,,      42,280     =       2*3 

,,  Superannuation         ,,      74,604     =       4-1 

„  Emigration  ,,      3,351     =       0-2 

Total  Benefits   1,382,248  =  75-2 

*Trade  purposes    1 18,061  =  6-4 

"Working  expenses    240,008  =  13*1 

And  havo  Cash  balances 97,948  =  5-3 

£1,838,265 


COMPAKATIVE   TabLE 

OF 

Peecedd. 

'G  Aveeages. 

Societies. 

■a 

o 
o 

3 
O 

W 

18-0 
19-1 
15-3 
13-4 

fl 

S  a 

o  3 

7-5 
5-7 
9-5 
6-4 

g  - 

go 

1-5 
4-2 
9-4 

d 

3 

5-3 

0-4 
4'3 

a 
o 
■3 

2 
to 

a 
0-7 

•3^ 

78-4 
53-2 
50-1 

87'8 

^  E 

H  3 

3-8 

9-1 

22-2 

1-8 

.P" 

S  g 
S  g- 

10-1 
190 
26-4 
10-2 

n 

7-7 

18-7 

1'3 

0-2 

Engineers' 

46-1 
24-2 
15-5 
63-0 

Carpenters  and  Joiners' 

Stone  Masons' 

Ironfounders' 

Actual  Averages ...... 

44-6 

16-7 

7-3 

2-3 

4-1 

2        75-2 

6-4 

13-1 

5-3 

*  Represents  an  average  of  15  years  only.  If  taken  at  same  ratio  for  20 
years,  it  would  stand  £141,673  ==  7'6,  and  Out  of  work  Benefits  would  be 
£796,610  =  43-4. 
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On   the  Post-Panic  Period    1866-70. 

By  Mr.  John  Mixls. 
[Read  March  Stli,  1871.] 

Ox  the  nth  December,  1867,  a  paper  was  read  before  this  Society 
on  the  subject  of  Credit  Cycles  and  the  Origin  of  Commercial 
Panics,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  subject  to  orderly  investi- 
gation a  class  of  events  which,  while  of  deeply  painful  interest 
to  commercial  and  other  portions  of  society,  had  till  then  been 
mainly  regarded  as  mere  items  in  the  great  chapter  of  accidents, 
equally  beyond  the  scope  of  calculation  and  remedy.  By  careful 
obsen-ation  of  recurring  facts  we  came  upon  the  trace  of  certain 
uniformities  in  time  and  succession,  which  again  led  us  inductively 
to  the  inference  of  an  underlying  force,  tending  always,  ujider 
much  incidental  mutation,  to  produce  the  same  regular  progression 
of  events.  Of  course  in  this  process,  conducted  in  a  field  so  novel 
and  difficult,  with  irregular  circumstances  cropping  up  constantly 
to  complicate  and,  possibly,  to  vitiate  the  argument,  every  caution 
was  necessary.  There  was,  indeed,  almost  as  much  to  eliminate  as 
to  educe;  but  during  the  two  nights'  discussion  of  the  subject  it 
seemed  to  be  felt  that  at  least  an  approach  was  made  towards  the 
true  causation  of  commercial  and  monetary  Panics. 

These  events  were  not  only  found  occurring  with  a  singular 
regidaiity  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years,  but  those  intervals  were 
seen  to  be  themselves  subdivided  into  equally  regidar  and  well 
defined  stages,  the  distinctive  phenomena  of  which  were  associated 
with,  and  apparently  dependent  upon,  a  modified  action  of  the 
faculty  of  Credit.  This  orderly  progression  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
law  of  natairal  growth  or  development ;  and  as  Credit,  or  belief,  is 
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an  attribute  of  the  mind,  the  generalisation  of  natural  growth  was 
transferred  to  the  region  of  moral  or  mental  causes;  and  the 
phenomena  were  found  to  group  themselves  with  extraordinary 
docility  under  a  normal  law  of  growth  of  Credit  through  three 
clearly  marked  periods ;  the  first  being  one  of  nascent  but  feeble 
life,  the  second  of  healthy  activity,  and  the  third,  of  full  growth, 
degenerating  into  overgrowth  and  consequent  collapse ;  these  stages 
being,  under  existing  conditions,  found  comprised  in  almost  exact 
decennial  periods.  To  explain  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the 
overgrowth  of  Credit  leads  to  collapse,  it  wae  necessary  to  show, 
1st,  the  relations  between  Credit  and  Capital — the  one  being  belief, 
and  the  other  the  fact  on  which  belief  is  based, — as  a  Bill  of 
Exchange,  the  concrete  representative  of  Credit,  derives  its  life  from 
the  idea  of  cash  at  its  maturity ;  and  2nd,  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  the  rate  of  growth  of  Credit  is  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply  of  Capital,  which  preserves  a  healthy 
equipoise  through  the  two  first  stages,  but  finds  itself  in  the  last 
stage  paralysed  by  the  fatal  circumstances  that  a  too  facile  and 
vigorous  Ci'edit  has  at  once  committed  the  Capital  fuud  too  deeply 
to  foreign  loans,  or  to  works  of  postponed  productiveness  or  no  pro- 
ductiveness at  all,  and  has  created  a  jealousy  in  foreign  capitalists, 
so  that  the  reserves  which  have  hitherto  answered  to  the  call  of  an 
advanced  rate  of  Interest,  are  no  longer  available,  and  Credit  there- 
fore must  collapse. 

The  contents  of  the  former  paper  have  thus  as  briefly  as  possible 
been  summarised,  as  a  needful  prelude  to  the  further  discussion  of 
one  of  its  sections,  undertaken  at  the  call  of  our  President,  who 
has  before  shown  his  interest  in  the  subject  by  rendering  sub- 
stantial help  in  its  investigation.  The  section  referred  to  is  the 
"  Post-Panic  Period,"  from  which,  it  is  to  be  Loped,  we  are  just 
emerging  into  the  second  and  more  active  stage  of  Credit-growth. 
Before  entering  upon  the]  intended  review  there  is  one  general 
remark,  made  on  the  former  occasion,  to  which  a  little  more  em- 
phasis may  now  be  given  than  was  then  possible.  Let  us  carry 
with  us  a  distinct  idea  of  what  it  is  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
fluctuations  we  are  analvsing.       It  is  Credit, — not  Capital — not 
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Commerce,  that  grows,  culminates,  collapses,  and  revives.  Behind 
these  recurring  changes  in  Credit,  and  forming  a  back-ground 
against  which  their  light  and  shade  are  clearly  seen,  there  is  another 
movement  which,  when  surveyed  over  a  sufficiently  wide  period  of 
time,  is  seen  to  be  massive,  steady,  and  almost  unswerving  in  its 
progress.  This  is  the  ever  -widening  volume  of  the  national  com- 
merce and  the  constant  accretion  of  national  wealth.*  Credit 
proceeds  through  its  orderly  phases  of  rise,  progress,  and  decay : 
Panics  come  and  go  in  decennial  succession  :  but  that  other  move- 
ment, behind  all  these  mutations,  when  seen  with  the  historic 
focus,  grows  on  and  on  through  the  accidents  of  time  and  the 
variation  of  human  laws, — and  decays  at  last  only  with  the  decay 
of  the  genius  and  vigour  of  a  nation.  So  that  if  to  the  assemblage 
of  crooked  lines  in  our  foi-mcr  diagram  of  the  general  character  of 
a  Credit  Cycle  had  been  added  a  section  showing  the  course  of 
commerce  and  wealth,  it  would  have  taken  an  ever-ascending 
course,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  deflection  in  the  1st  or  2nd 
year  of  each  decade.  For  the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  gi-and 
progi'ession  of  commerce  and  wealth,  a  quite  different  order  of 


*  The  passing  purpose  with  which  this  allusion  to  the  course  of  national 
wealth  is  introduced  (that  p{  helping  to  define  by  contrast  the  essentially 
different  course  of  Credit),  does  not  call  for  any  reference  to  the  philosophy 
of  that  subject.  The  readers  of  Adam  Smith,  however,  will  be  aware  that 
the  order  of  progression  in  this  matter  was  treated  not  only  as  the  result  of 
law  but  really  of  a  laiv  of  the  mind,  long  before  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
cychcal  movement  of  Credit  within  the  sphere  of  moral  causation.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll,  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "The  great  and 
leading  object  of  Adam  Smith's  speculations  is  to  illustrate  the  provisions 
made  by  JVature  in  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  man's  external  situation,  for  a  gradual  progressive  augmentation  of 
national  wealth,  &c."^See  "  Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,"  vol.  x., 
p.  57 ;  and  "  Reign  of  Law,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  p.  337 ;  and  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  III,  chap.  i.  on  "The  Natural  Progress  of 
Opulence."  J.  S.  Mill  adds  to  his  treatment  of  the  natural  law  of  accumulation 
a  discussion  of  the  "  circumstances  which,  in  England,  give  a  pecuhar  force 
to  the  accumulating  propensity,"  leading  to  the  extraordinary  results  re- 
corded in  oui-  text.  Political  Economy,  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  "  Of  the  Law  of 
the  Licrease  of  Capital." 
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statistical  facts  would  have  to  be  marshalled,  from  those  which  were 
employed  in  mapping  out  the  fluctuations  of  Credit  and  of  its 
correlative,  the  loan-fund.      Instead  of  dealing,  as  before,  with 
the  changes  in  Bullion,  in  Banking  reserve,  in  inland  Bills,  and  in 
rates    of    discount, — all    of    them    responding    promptly  to   tho 
pulsations  of  Credit, — the  returns  of  the  London  clearing  house,  of 
Imports  and  Exports,   of  Railway  Traffics,  and  of  Assessment  to 
Income  Tax,  will  yield  the  required  evidence.     Probably  the  best 
future  index  of  the  volume  of  transactions  will  be  the  Clearing 
returns,  as  now  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  our  present  purpose  there  were  no  figures 
issued  between   1839  and   1867.     The  fact,  however,  that  in  the 
former  year  the  weekly  average  was  about  18  million  pounds,  and 
in  the  latter  year  about  60  millions,   shows,    even  with  allowance 
for  the  widened  scope  and  area  of  the  clearing,  the  vast  pro- 
gress made  in  the  interval.      The  new  series  of  returns  serves 
for  the  present  only  to  show  the  rate  of  progress  made  during 
the  Post-Panic  period  of  comparative  depression  : — the  figures  of 
the   year   ending   30th   April,    1870,    presenting   an   increase    of 
£186,584,000  over  1869  and  of  £463,212,000  over  1868.     The 
marvellous  stoiy  of  the  expansion  of  our  Imports  and  Exports  is 
sufficiently  well  known,  and  I  therefore  only  remind  you  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  Imports  from  £74,000,000  in  1851  to  £295,000,000  in 
1869,  and  of  the  Exports  from  £78,000,000  in  1853  to  £190,000,000 
in    1869,    has   proceeded    steadily   year   by   year,  with  the    rare 
exceptions  which  will  be  shortly  noticed.     In  looking  at  the  actual 
yield  of  Income  Tax  for  the  last  15  years  we  are  thrown  ofi"  the 
track  by  the  frequent  change  of  rates ;   but  the  value  of  annual 
assessments,— rising  from  £308,000,000  in  1855  to  £430,000,000 
in  1868  shows  a  steadiness  of  yearly  increment  even  more  unbroken 
than  that  of  Imports   and   Exports.       The   capital   invested  in 
Railways  over  almost  the  same  period, — rising  from  £297,000,000 
in  1855  to  £502,000,000  in  1867  shows  an  absolute  annual  increase; 
and  the  same,  with  one  year's  exception,  is  true  of  the  gross  traffic 
receipts,  starting  from  £21,000,000  in  1855  to  £39,000,000  in  1867. 
This  glance  at  the  constant  and  almost  unswerving  progress  of 
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commerce  and  wealth  will  serve  to  illustrate  by  contrast  tlic 
cyclical  movements  of  Credit.  It",  as  before  suggested,  we  could 
view  the  two  together  objectively  over  a  sufficient  term  of  years, 
as  in  lines  drawn  on  a  black  board,  wc  should  see  a  long  ascending 
line  which,  if  diWded  by  vertical  lines  representing  decennial 
periods,  would  be  crossed  and  re-crossed  within  each  section  by  the 
sinuous  dips  and  elevations  which  appeared  in  our  former  diagram 
of  a  Credit  Cycle, — the  sections  successively  and  substantially 
reproducing  the  same  cyclical  lines,  while  the  main  line  of  com- 
merce and  wealth  would  keep  on  and  on  in  an  ever-ascending 
direction.  One  coiTCction  only  is  required  of  this  general  state- 
ment, and  it  will  explain  why  the  subject  is  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  stage  of  the  Cycle.  I  was  careful  to  speak  of 
the  main  liue  of  progress  as  almoat  unswerving,  because,  iu  point  of 
fact,  there  does  occur,  generally  iu  or  about  the  second  year  of  the 
Post-Panic  period,  the  only  break  in  the  uniformity  of  onward 
movement.  Take  1st,  the  Clearance  retums.  As  these  only 
commence  in  May,  1867,  we  have  no  datum  line  of  the  Panic  year, 
or  year  preceding,  with  which  to  compare  the  year  1867-8. 
Though,  however,  we  cannot  learn  whether  there  was  any  absolute 
retrogression,  we  can,  by  comparison  with  the  two  later  years 
1868-9  and  1869-70,  prove  that  there  was  that  re?<T^<Ve  retrogression 
shown  by  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  increase.  While  the  aggre- 
gate of  1869-70  was  £186,584,000  in  excess  of  1868-9,  it  was 
£463,212,000  in  excess  of  1867-8,  showing  how  low  was  that 
second  year  of  the  period  in  the  scale  of  progress.  If  we  take  the 
secondary  evidence  of  the  Stamp  returns  we  may  even  conclude 
that  there  was  probably  an  absolute  falling  off  in  that  year's 
clearance.  So  far  as  concerns  the  clearance  of  purely  Credit 
instruments,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  so,  for  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  Bill  of  Exchange  Stamps  issued  fell  from  £782,326  in 
1866  to  £745,309  in  1867,  and  to  £704,060  in  1868,— a  phe- 
nomenon exactly  parallel  to  what  occuiTsd  after  the  Panic  of  1857, 
in  which  year  the  stamps  issued  were  £525,138,  falling  in  1859  to 
£475,185.  If  we  confine  the  comparison  to  the  clearance  retums 
of  the  4ths  of  the  months,   which  are  properly  regarded  by  Sir 
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John  Lubbock  as  specially  significant, — those  being  the  due  dates 
of  a  largo  bulk  of  inland  Eills, — vre  shall  find  this  view  strongly 
confirmed,  for  -while  the  aggregate  of  those  days  in  1869-70  was 
£6,662,000  in  excess  of  1868-9,  it  Avas  £21,410,000  in  excess  of 
1867-8.*' 

2nd.  —  Imports.  After  a  uniform  ascending  series  from 
£74,000,000  in  1851  to  £187,000,000  in  1857,  comes  a  drop  in 
1858  to  £164,000,000;— then,  after  another  equally  unifonn 
ascending  scries  to  £295,000,000  in  1866,  comes  another  drop  to 
£275,000,000  in  1867, — eacli  of  these  losses  being  promptly 
recouped  in  the  two  years  following  each. 

3rd.— Exi^orts  tell  the  same  story  in  a  sudden  fall  of  £6,000,000 
in  1858,  and  of  £8,000,000  in  1867. 

4th. — Railway  traffics  exactly  follow  suit  by  a  sudden  and 
exceptional  faU  of  £200,000  in  1858,  and  of  £250,000  in  1868  ;— 
a  truer  metrical  index  than  the  other  paiiiculars  just  quoted,  because, 
while  returns  of  clearances  and  of  Imports  and  Exports  are  com- 
pounded of  the  two  elements  of  quantity  and  price,  Eailway  traffics 
are  matters  of  simple  quantity,  the  price  being  practically  invariable, 
or  nearly  so.  The  increase  of  mileage  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
vitiating  the  ratio  of  progress,  being  itself  one  form  of  the  progress. 

5th. — It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Assessment  of  the  annual 
value  of  Property  and  Profi.ts  for  the  exceptional  years  just  referred 
to  should  betray  some  evidence  of  the  weight  of  depression  which, 
once  in  every  decade,  acts  like  a  powei-ful  brake  on  the  advancing 
train  of  commercial  activity.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  in 
this  particular  the  line  shows  no  deflection  con-esponding  to  that 
which  we  have  discovered  in  other  items.  Xot  only  is  there  no 
absolute  decrease  in  amount,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  diminution 
even  in  the  rate  of  increase, — the  figures  marching  stoutly  on  aa  itli 
an  average  increment  of  9^  millions  per  annum.  How  far  this 
is  a  pure  indication  of  increase  of  reproductive  capital  during  the 
Post- Panic  period,  or  how  far  the  evidence  is  adulterated  by  the 
sanguine  and  savage  energies  of  tlie  tax  assessors,  ignoring  in  their 

*  For  an  elaborate  analj-sis  of  the  Clearing-liouso  returns,  for  1870,  refer- 
ence may  be  given  to  an  article  from  the  Money  Market  Review,  embodied  in 
■the  Economist's  "Commercial  History  and  Review,"  issued  March  Uth,  1871. 
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sublime  way  Panics  and  all  their  sequences  of  loss,  or  how  far  the 
continuous  enlargement  of  nominal  values  of  property,  or  the  special 
rise  in  rents  and  prices  which  our  President  believes  has  followed 
the  great  gold  discoveries,  may  have  sufficed  to  overbear  the  results 
of  a  momentary  diminution  in  transactions,  is  a  problem  not  easily 
solved.  The  fact  remains,  but  it  in  no  way  invalidates  the  more 
direct  evidence  already  adduced,  that  about  the  second  year  of  the 
Post-Panic  period  occurs  the  one  and  only  notable  interruption 
within  the  decade,  in  the  great  progi'cssivc  line  of  march  of  com- 
mercial activity. 

We  have  seen  that  the  line  just  described  is  not  cyclical  at  all. 
Its  advance  in  an  upward  direction  is  continuous,  and  almost  uni- 
fonn.  Remembering  this,  we  shall  more  accurately  appreciate  by 
contrast  the  true  cyclical  chai-actcr  of  the  course  of  Credit.  Witliin 
the  focus  of  practical  observation  the  difference  between  them  may 
be  described  as  one  between  evolution  and  revolution ;  between 
perpetual  expansion  in  the  one  case,  and  alternate  expansion  and 
restriction  in  the  other.  Capital  is  reproductive  :  that  is  its 
inherent  tendency  and  its  order  in  fact ;  Credit  has  flux  and  reflux : 
that  is  its  inherent  tendency  and  order  in  fact.  In  the  midst  of  all 
dirersity  and  through  all  changes,  these  arc  what,  iu  the  language 
of  physics,  may  be  called  the  constants  of  the  problem. 

When,  in  examining  the  phenomena  of  flux  and  reflux  of 
Credit  we  were  led  to  the  wide  generalization  of  the  Credit  Cycle, 
we  had  to  travel  over  six  average  decennial  periods,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  brief  general  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  respective  sub-sections  of  the  Cycle,  though  in  fact 
our  theoiy — if  it  may  assume  so  dignified  a  name — was  mainly 
built  on  the  regular  recurrence'  and  normal  features  of  these  sub- 
sections. It  is  now  proposed  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  one  of 
them,  and  to  see  how  far  its  development  agrees  with  the  assumed 
order  of  growth,  and  hoAV  far,  therefore,  it  tends  to  support  or 
invalidate  the  general  conclusion.  It  is  right  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  the  enquiry,  at  every  stage,  should  be  made  to  confront 
that  wholesome  scepticism  which  lies  in  wait  wherever  new  facts 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  foregone  conclusion,  however  strongly 
that  conclusion  may  appear  to  have  been  fortified  by  previous  evidence. 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  enquire — 

1st. — In  what  particulars,  and  in  what  degree,  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  May,  1866,  resembles  the  corresponding  stages 
in  previous  Cycles,  and  whether  the  amount  of  analogy,  if  any 
exist,  gives  support  to  the  assumed  law  of  a  normal  succession  of 
stages  or  periods  within  the  Cycle. 

2nd. — \Yhat  have  been  the  variations,  and  their  causes,  from 
previous  experience  of  corresponding  stages  ? 

Partly  to  avoid  encumbering  the  enquiiy  with  too  great  a  mass 
of  details,  and  partly  because  the  rctui-ns  for  the  last  26  years  arc 
more  uniform  and  manageable  than  any  to  which  wo  have  access  of 
an  earlier  date,  I  propose  to  confine  the  comparison  to  the  Post- 
Panic  periods  which  have  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  feature  to  be  observed  is,  that 
Crisis  is  followed  by  a  sudden  rush  upwards  in  Bullion  and  Bank 
reserves,  and  downwards  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  and  in  the 
amount  of  "  other  securities,"  or  Bills  bought  by  the  Bank.  This 
movement  we  supposed  and  still  believe  to  be  the  result  of  a 
revulsion  of  mental  mood  in  the  owners  and  users  of  loanable 
Capital.  The  excessive  confidence  which  made  ready  money 
scarce,  and  therefore  dear,  by  its  dispersion  in  loans  and  works,  has 
been  suddenly  shocked  into  the  scepticism  which  leads  to  con- 
centration and  plethora.  In  the  following  table  the  details  are 
grouped  which  show  three  of  these  extraordinaiy  revulsions,  in- 
cluding the  last  and  probably  the  greatest  which  has  occurred. 


October,  1847 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Bank 
Reserves. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Bills  in 
Dank. 

£ 
7,870,000 

£            jp.  cent. 
1.180.000'          8 

£ 
20,409,897 

11,148,869 

31,350,717 
17,164,143 

30,940,000 
19,820,000 

June,  1848 

14,000,000     j  10,000,000          31 

November,  1857     

February,  1858 

May,  186G   .  .■ 

6,080,000     1        960,000 

17,000,000        13,000,000 

i 
11,850,000     1        850.000 

10 
3 

10 
3^ 

December,  18G6 

18,810,000 

12,310,000 
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The  three  groups  of  phenomena  thus  brought  into  lino  \rith 
each  other,  though  occurring  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years,  are 
very  striking,  not  merely  fi-om  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  indicated,  or  from  the  inverse  proportions  between  the  two 
first  and  two  last  particulars  in  each  case,  but  also  from  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  ihree  cases  in  their  respective  particiilars 
and  in  the  order  and  extent  of  their  progression.  The  least  that 
we  are  entitled  to  assert  about  them  is,  that  in  any  other  sphere  of 
research  a  similar  degree  of  punctuality  and  imiformity  would  put 
us  upon  enquiry  for  some  underlying  law  or  principle  of  normalism. 

Look  at  the  immense  proportions  of  the  revolution  recorded  in 
these  fig\ires, — a  revolution  far  more  rapid  than  the  previous 
converse  movement  which  culminated  in  Crisis.  The  hire  or 
rental  of  loan-money  is  cut  down  in  six  months  by  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  amount.  In  the  same  period  a  mean  sum  of  8  millions 
of  bullion  rushes  into  the  Bank  vaults  as  if  for  shelter  from  a 
danger  that  is  already  past.  But  the  most  important  change  is  in 
the  Reserve.  On  the  30th  May,  1866,  the  Bank  possessed  less  than 
one  million  of  ready  money  to  meet  claims  for  20  millions  of  private 
deposits  demandable  at  any  moment,  being  a  proportion  of  2^3 ; 
while  on  the  26th  of  the  following  December  it  had  upwards  of 
12  millions  against  private  deposits  IS^-  millions,  or  a  proportion 
of  f .  This  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events 
which  repeat  themselves  so  duly  at  specific  intervals.  A  ripple 
may  be  as  little  accidental  as  a  biUow  or  a  tide,  but  the  two  latter 
far  more  forcibly  challenge  investigation  of  the  laws  of  their 
existence  and  action. 

It  should  be  observed  that  though  the  maximum  rate  of  1 0  per 
cent,  was  in  1866  continued  for  3  months,  as  against  8  per  cent, 
for  1  month  in  1847  and  10  per  cent,  for  6  weeks  in  1857,  the  time 
required  for  the  full  descent  from  maximum  to  minimum  in  1866 
was  almost  a  mean  between  the  times  occupied  by  it  in  the  two 
other  Cycles, — one  of  them  being  8  months,  and  the  other  4. 
After  the  3  months'  duration  of  the  10  per  cent,  rate  in  1866  the 
further  stages  of  reduction  occurred  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  open  for 
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US  to  oouslder  wlietlicr  the  3  months'  delay  did  not  itself  generate 
a  compensating  force  of  fall,  so  that  the  total  decline  occupied  at 
least  as  short  a  time  as  it  would  have  done  if  the  screw  had  been 
relaxed  at  an  earlier  period.  And,  if  so,  we  might  further  consider 
whether  this  principle  of  compensation  does  not  account  for  the 
singular  regularity  in  the  lemjtli  of  the  Cycles  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  intermediate  stages  vary  in  their  length. 

The  striking  resemblances  exliibited  in  the  table  just  given  of 
the  phenomena  developed  in  corresponding  periods  of  three  succes- 
sive Cycles,  will  probably  be  considered  sufficient  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  forces  at  work  in  such  periods;  and  the  vast  and 
rapid  fluctuations  they  show  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  relative 
intensity  with  which  such  forces  act  upon  the  sensitive  nature  of 
Credit,  as  compared  with  those  which  act  on  the  general  volume  of 
transactions  and  on  the  accretion  of  wealth, — which,  as  we  have 
seen,  follow  an  almost  uniform  course  of  progress.  "We  can,  however, 
get  closer  and  jiurer  evidence  on  this  matter  by  following  a  little 
more  minutely  through  the  same  periods  the  creation  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change. In  the  mass  of  these  instruments  we  have  the  vital  corpus 
of  Credit,  and  wc  can  place  our  finger  on  the  varying  pulse  of  the 
subtle  agency  by  which  they  live  and  move.  On  examining  the 
tables  of  the  amount  of  duty  received  on  Inland  and  Foreign  Bills, 
we  find  the  following  ciirious  facts: — 

From  1843  to  the  Panic  year  1847  there  was  a  constant  and 
steady  increase  from  £561,362  to  £622,457.  The  Post-Panic 
year,  1848,  shows  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  faU  to  £527,844, 
and  1849  to  £525,860.  The  process  of  recuperation  then  com- 
mences, and  proceeds  through  the  remainder  of  the  Cycle,  though 
the  clue  is  once  lost  thi'ough  a  reduction  of  stamp  duties  taking 
effect  10th  October,  1854.  As  the  rally  at  once  began  from  that 
point,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increase  in  Bills  had  con- 
tinued over  the  change.  In  the  Spring  return  of  1857  the  amount 
Avas  £525,138.  The  Panic  occurred  only  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
so  that  the  Spring  return  of  1858  showed  even  a  small  increase  of 
£7,000  on  the  previous  year.     In  tlic  next  return,  1859,  there  was 
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the  inevitable  and  soTcrc  fall  to  £475,185;  after  ■wliich  the  onward 
course  was  resumed,  leading  •^ith  regular  steps  of  increase  to  the 
last  Panic  year  1866,  the  Spring  return  of  which  told  an  omiuous 
tale  of  inflation, — probably  more  in  the  form  of  financing  paper 
than  commercial  bills, — in  the  enormous  total  of  £782,326.  Then 
in  due  course  comes  a  fall  in  1867  to  £745,309,  and  in  1868  to 
£704,060.  In  1869  a  slight  rally  is  seen,  which  would  probably 
be  strengthened  in  1870,  the  returns  of  which,  however,  are  not 
yet  available. 

The  figures  thus  quoted  from  the  Bill  stamp  returns  in  the 
Reports  of  Inland  Revenue,  ai-e  seen  to  be  strongly  confiiinatoiy  of 
the  sudden  and  deep  deflection  in  the  Hnes  marking  the  course  of 
"Inland  Bills  created"  and  "Bills  in  Bank,"  on  our  diagi'am 
of  1867,  which  were  based  respectively  on  ^Newmarch's  tables  in 
Tooke,  and  the  column  of  "other  securities"  in  the  Bank  of 
England  weekly  returns. 

Finally,  carrying  the  comptu'isou  along  the  whole  line  of  indica- 
tion of  the  plethoric  condition  characteristic  of  these  periods,  we 
find  that  for  4A  years  from  the  middle  of  1848  the  average 
minimum  rate  of  tliscoinit  was  2y  per  cent.;  for  the  3  years 
1858-60  it  was  3]  per  cent.;  while  for  the  4  years  1867-70  it  has 
again  been  2J  per  cent. 

Taking  then  the  whole  of  these  comparative  facts  into  view,  it 
will  scarcely  be  considered  unfair  to  claim  the  results  of  our 
experience  since  1866  as  distinctly  supporting  the  contention  for 
periodicity  and  normal  development  of  Credit  within  its  Cycle. 
The  new  Post-Panic  period  takes  its  own  place  in  the  series  at  any 
rate,  by  unmistakeable  analogy  ;  and  though  it  proves  nothing  for 
the  remaining  periods  nor  for  the  completed  Cycle,  it  is  at  least  one 
more  link  in  the  chain  of  order  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
ti'ace. 

"While,  however,  it  has  been  thought  important  to  show  that  the 
coiu'se  of  events  was  essentially  a  repetition  of  Avhat  has  occurred 
in  previous  coiresponding  periods,  there  has  been  no  intention  to 
ignore  any  real  differences  that  may  have  existed  between  such 
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periods  and  the  present.  A  glance  at  these  variations  Tvill  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  they  arc  purely  incidental  in  character,  or 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  they  impugn  the  conclusions  I  hare 
tried  to  sustain. 

It  may  be  admitted  1st, — That  the  present  Post-Panic  period  has 
been  somewhat  longer  in  duration  than  usual,  though  not  longer 
than  that  of  the  decade,  1847-57  ;  and  2nd, — That  the  features 
proper  to  it  have  shown  an  exaggerated  and  exceptional  intensity. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  prolongation  and  the  intensified  features 
of  the  present  period  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  set  of  causes. 

I  believe  the  1st  of  these  causes  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
channels  dug  out  by  the  torrent  of  enterprise  during  the  morbidly 
active  stage  of  Credit  before  its  collapse  in  1866. 

2nd  cause. — The  continued  abnormal  state  of  the  largest  staple 
trade  of  the  country, — Cotton. 

3rd. — The  Franco-German  war. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  causes,  the  words  "  limited 
liability"  at  once  rise  to  the  mind.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  that  system  when  applied  to  certain  specific  purposes, — and  I  am 
scarcely  likely  to  undervalue  them, — there  is  about  it  all  the 
seductive  and  flattering  facility  of  that  element  with  which  you 
may  warm  your  hands,  cook  your  food,  or,  by  a  trifling  excess  in 
its  use,  buni  your  house  down.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1862,  to  the  Panic  of  1866,  the  excess  was  by  no  means  trifling, 
and  the  damage  sustained  was  quite  proportionate.  During  that 
period  5589  Limited  liability  companies  were  started,  pledging  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  countless  millions 
for  every  purpose  conceivable  by  the  genius  of  speculation.  That 
such  a  process  was  competent  to  the  production  of  a  Panic  might 
have  been  obvious  enough  before  the  Panic  itself  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.  But  the  point  that  most  concerns  us  now  is  this  :  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  the  mischief  which  culminated 
in  a  convulsive  crisis  was  even  less  than  that  which  remained  to  be 
slowly  worked  out  in  succeeding  years.  It  is  like  one  of  those 
diseases  Avhich,  when  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  leaves  behind  it  a 
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chronic  debility  approaching  to  paralysis.     On  the  one  hand,  credi- 
tors of  failed  companies,  painfully  waiting  the  process  of  liquidations 
lasting  for  years ;  on  the  other,    shareholders,   enduring  the  slow- 
agony  of  "  calls"  through  similar  periods,   have  together  made  up 
so  large  a  proportion  of  society,  that  the  whole  has  been  leavened 
with  an  element  of  anxiety  and  depression  fatal  to  healthy  enter- 
prise.    In  addition  to  liquidations,  consisting  mainly  of  a  tardy 
squeezing  of  moneys  out  of  the  pockets  of  debtor  classes  into  those 
of  creditor  classes,  and  resulting  in  the  frequent  impoverishment  of 
the  wealthy,  and  the  still  more  frequent  ruin  of  the  moderately 
wcU-to-do,  there  have  been  millions  of  invested  money  assuming 
the  foi-m  of  "lock-ups,"   waiting  the  slow  advent  of  value  into 
industrial  and  public  works,  which  may  or  may  not  ever  become 
rcproduclivc.     "^'elsh  railways  may  in  time  tempt  scenery-hunters 
to  drop  dividends  into  the    slack  pockets  of  theii'  shareholders; 
London  sewage  and  continental  ii'rigatiou  may  some  day  stimulate 
a  crop  of  profit  for  their  investors  :  but  in  the  meantime  here  is  a 
mass  of  capital  wholly  neutralised,  and  a  host  of  minds  quite  indis- 
posed for  any  new  operations  for  a  term  of  years.     In  this  respect 
the  position  is  something  like  that  which  followed  the  Eailway 
Panic  of  1847,  when  the  Post-Panic  period  lasted  for  five  yeai's, 
dming  which  the  average  rate  of  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
2f  per  cent.    One  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  respect  to  public  companies  is  found  in  the  almost 
total  collapse  of  that  sphere  of  entei'prise  in  and  since  the  year 
1866.     In  the  years  1863,  4,  and  5,   the  amount  of  capital  offered 
for  subscription  in  public  companies  was   £260,236,900.     In  1866 
only   £7,920,000    was   oftered ;    while   in   subsequent   years   the 
amount  has  become  so  comparatively  trifling  as  to  be  almost  inap- 
preciable.  Here  and  there  some  twinklings  of  courage  are  beginning 
to  re-appear ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  man  who  would  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  most  tempting  of  Companies  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  financial  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  must  ha^■e  slept  soundly  through 
several  dismal  years. 

The  persistency  of  mischievoijs  power  which  was  a  latent  element 
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in  the  great  speculation  prior  to  the  Panic,  may,  then,  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  Post-Panic  period.  A 
serious  similar  tendency,  hoAvevcr,  must  in  any  case  have  been 
developed  from  the  2nd  cause,  i.e.,  the  continued  abnormal  state  of 
the  largest  staple  trade  of  the  country. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  so  carefully  tabulated  for 
this  Society  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Helm,  there  can  be  no  need  to  state 
how  deep  and  wide-spread  ;«K.si!  be  the  influence  of  the  well  or  ill-being 
of  so  vast  an  industiy  as  the  cotton  trade  on  the  general  mood  of 
the  business  classes  of  this  country.  It  is  not  only  that  the  accumu- 
lated capital  of  England  is  committed  to  that  trade  to  a  vastly 
greater  extent  than  to  any  other; — the  critical  feature  of  the  case 
is  that  the  raw  material  of  the  trade  to  which  that  mass  of  capital 
so  stands  committed  is  wholly  foreign,  and  that  much  the  largest 
bulk  of  it  is  produced  nnder  conditions  of  cultivation,  labor,  and 
social  politics  quite  beyond  oiir  control.  A  civil  war  in  America 
ran  it  up  to  famiue  prices  in  four  years.  What  the  trade,  and 
therefore  the  nation,  suflered  during  the  transit  of  prices  of 
Middling  Orleans  from  an  average  of  6Ad.  in  18G0  to  2s.  3|d. 
in  1864,  you  well  know;  but  I  seriously  doubt  if  the  mischief 
wrought  during  that  terrific  rise,  could  be  compared  with  that 
which  has  been  inflicted  by  the  converse  process  of  fall  to  8d.  in 
January,  1870.  Facilis  descensus  is  a  proverb  not  borne  out  in  this 
instance.  That  it  lent  an  external  impetus  to  the  normal  forces 
which  prepared  the  Panic  of  1866  is  undoubted;  but  its  capabilities 
of  devastation  were  by  no  means  exhausted  with  that  year.  It  is 
tnie  the  main  fact  of  a  necessary  fall  was  foreseen ;  and  if  the  opera- 
tion had  been  continuous  and  steady,  even  though  nobody  could 
predict  at  what  point  a  price  would  be  reached  representing 
anything  like  stable  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply,  the 
worst  losses  might  have  been  avoided.  But  this  iu  the  nature  of 
things  cordd  not  be.  The  price  has  settled  down  through  a  series 
of  embarrassing  fluctuations  or  jerks,  caused  by  speculation,  false 
reports,  varying  weather,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  new  labor-system. 
Instead  of  dealings  from  hand  to  mouth,   and  patient  restriction  of 
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productiou  to  tlio  current  propoi-tions  of  demand,  tliore  have  been 
occasional  temptations  to  spurts  of  enterprise,  almost  invariably 
leading  to  disaster ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  low 
tone  of  commercial  feeling  cliaracteristic  of  the  period  has  been 
strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  such  a  continuous  chronicle  of 
failures  amongst  spinners,  manufacturers,  agents,  and  shippers,  as 
will  be  ever  memorable  to  Lancasliire,  if  not  to  the  whole  country. 
And  all  this  has  reacted  on  other  trades.  During  the  rise  of  cotton 
to  fiimine  prices,  there  was  at  least  the  consolation  that  the  flax 
and  woollen  trades  prospered  in  something  like  proportion  to  the 
depression  of  the  cotton  industry;  but  with  the  fall  of  prices  a 
necessary  reaction  has  come  upon  those  other  industries,  and  the 
discouragement  has  been  universal.  All  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
influence,  usually  very  potent,  of  moderate  prices  of  food, — the 
average  quotation  of  wheat  for  the  fi\-c  years  1860-70  liaving  been 
about  50s.  the  quarter. 

3rd. — The  third  great  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  Post-Panic 
period  has  been  the  Franco-German  war.  At  the  beginning  of 
1870  symptoms  were  not  wanting  that  even  the  depressing  influ- 
ences just  recorded  were  wearing  themselves  out,  and  that  some 
branches  of  trade — the  iron  trade  in  particular — were  feeling  a  new 
impulse.  The  cii-cumstances  were  favorable.  Wheat  had  been  at 
an  average  price  of  48s.  2d.  in  1869;  the  Abyssinian  war  was 
comfortably  paid  for;  the  revenue  was  elastic;  foreign  politics 
wore  an  aspect  of  calm,  France  especially  promising  a  period  of 
repose,  reform,  and  military  retrenchment.  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  arose  the  whirhvind  of  war,  in  a  way  which  need  not  be 
recounted; — and  the  revival  of  enterprise  wliich  was  normally  due, 
was  once  more  in  temporary  abeyance.  After  a  short  fit  of  terror 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  rate  of 
discount, — of  which  more  will  be  said  presently, — a  weight  settled 
down  on  the  money  market,  depressing  the  value  of  loans  to  the 
old  plethoric  rate  of  2  i  per  cent.  One  reason  for  this  is  obvious 
enough.  Much  of  the  spare  money  of  the  two  countries  actually 
at  war  was  sent  to  England  for  safety,   and  was  added  to  the 
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already  ovcr-iibuudaut  stock  choking  the  vaults  of  the  Bank.  The 
reserve,  -^-hich  had  been  reduced  to  9  millions  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  was  raised  to  14  millions  in  September.  "Whether,  and 
how  far,  the  actual  trading  operations  of  the  country  were  affected 
simultaneously  with  this  influence,  may  be  considered  doubtful. 
The  effects,  upon  neutral  countries,  of  the  short  destructive  wars  of 
these  days  are  exceedingly  complex.  AYe  are  accustomed  to  believe 
in  a  solidarity  of  commercial  interests;  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that,  in  some  respects,  all  nations  must  suffer  by  the  misfortunes 
of  each.  "We  must,  during  the  last  six  months,  have  lost  much  of 
the  custom  of  France  and  Germany  through  its  ordinary  channels ; 
there  must  also  have  been  a  sensible  check  upon  operations  from 
the  fear  of  our  own  and  other  countries  becoming  involved  in  the 
struggle;  and  the  depression  of  sympathy  with  national  sufferings 
may  also  have  had  its  influence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
specific  branches  of  trade  have  received  a  powerful  stimulus  from 
demands  for  war  purposes;  and  the  competition  of  two  great 
manufactimng  nations  has  been  for  the  time  withdi-awn  or  greatly 
reduced.  On  the  whole,  hoAvever,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  war  has  co-operated  with  the  two  other  great  causes  ali-eady 
specified,  to  prolong  and  intensify  the  period  of  depression  and 
plethora. 

That  three  such  incidents  should  have  powerfully  modified 
the  development  of  Credit  in  its  feeblest  stage  is  in  no  degree 
wonderful.  That  their  joint  and  cumulative  influence  has  not 
proved  still  more  powerful  seems,  at  least  by  a  negative  kind 
of  evidence,  to  indicate  that  the  law  of  tendency,  the  inherent 
reactive  force,  has  been  at  work  and  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed. 
But  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  a  more  positive  kind,  though, 
at  the  date  of  writing  this,  the  formal  statistics  of  the  last  year  are 
not  accessible.  Though  the  amount  of  bills  created^ — which  are 
the  visible  embodiment  of  Credit — is  not  yet  absolutely  large,  the 
returns  show  something  of  a  healthy  elasticity.  The  so-called 
"other  securities"  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  stood  at 
£14,847,000  in  October  1869,  had  gradually  risen  to  a  maximum 
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of  £23,492,000  at  the  beginning  of  last  August ;  and  tliough  they 
■were  then  forced  do-sm  under  the  influence  of  the  war,  they  arc  now 
rapidly  rallying.  A  rise  of  more  than  a  million  in  a  week  brought 
up  the  figures  at  1st  February  to  £16,829,000,  and  a  further 
weekly  advance  brings  them  at  23rd  February  to  £20,261,146, 
showing  a  scale  of  increase  which,  if  it  continue,  must  soon  tell  on  the 
reserve,  and  necessitate  the  upward  movement  in  the  rate  of  interest 
which,  when  unaccompanied  by  any  feeling  of  panic,  is  the  index  of 
ti-ansition  to  another  and  more  active  stage  of  the  Cycle.  Another 
evidence  is  in  the  increasing  profit  of  Bankers,  who  are  simply 
traders  in  Crctlit.  The  great  London  Banks  hare  nearly  all 
declared  increased  dividends  in  January,  and  their  shares  stand 
at  higher  prices  than  at  any  period  since  1866.  Still  more  decided 
is  the  increase  in  that  form  of  Credit  which  is  implied  by  confidence 
in  great  reproductive  works  such  as  railways,  which  were  specially 
depreciated  for  a  long  period  after  the  last  collapse.  The  largest 
and  best  managed  of  these  companies,  such  as  the  London  and 
^s'orth  "W'estem,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Midland,  and  Great 
Xorthem,  whose  ordinary  stocks  yielded  least  to  the  enormous 
strain  of  discredit  in  1866,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  to 
have  already  regained  their  position  in  pubKc  favor  : — 


London  &  Is'orth  Western. . 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire... 
Midland 

i 

Highest  Price  Lowest  Price 

1866.                 1866. 

Price 

Feby.  23rd, 

1871. 

1271 
130 

128} 
130i 

112| 
117-2- 
118 
112i 

130 
135| 
128 
126 

Gredt  Northern 

The  Great  Western  has  done  even  more  than  this,  for  while  its 
stock  was  precipitated  from  63}  to  47f  by  the  Panic,  its  consoli- 
dated ordinary  now  stands  at  77  ;  and  one  quite  exceptional  line, 
the  Xorth  Eastern,  whose  favorite  Berwick  stock  fell  in  1866  from 
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113^  to  102  now  sees  its  newly  consolidated  stock  at  147^.  Even 
some  of  those  companies  whose  faults  of  management  were 
ruthlessly  exposed  during  the  lowest  stage  of  Credit, — the  Brighton 
heing  a  notable  instance — have  begun  to  win  back  a  favorable 
position.  As  regards  general  mercantile  Credit,  though  wo  arc 
still  occasionally  startled  by  flagrant  cases  of  reckless  trading,  and 
though  rotten  branches  now  and  then  drop  from  the  tree,  creating  a 
momentary  sense  of  danger,  yet,  as  a  whole,  Credit  is  confessedly 
sound,  and  the  good  old  names,  some  of  which  were  subjects  of 
comment  and  even  of  suspicion  five  years  ago,  never  stood  better 
than  now.  The  returns  of  the  Clearing-house,  up  to  the  date 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  latest  analysis,  show  that  the  totals  for 
the  fourths  of  the  months,  which  are  composed  more  purely  than 
any  others  of  paid  Bills  of  Exchange  based  on  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country,  are  largely  increasing  ;  while  the  steadily  favorable 
foreign  exchanges  show  that  the  Credit  of  the  country  has 
thoroughly  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  sustained  from  the 
disclosures  of  1866. 

One  or  two  episodes  in  financial  affairs  have  occurred  dunng  the 
period  under  review,  to  which  attention  may  be  profitably  dii-ected. 
Two  sudden  and  brief  advances  in  the  rate  of  discount  have  arisen 
from  widely  different  causes,  and  they  illustrate  very  clearly  a 
principle  insisted  on  in  the  paper  of  1867.  The  first  of  these  events 
exhibits  a  remarkable  coincideni^e  with  a  similar  event  which 
occurred  from  a  similar  cause  exactly  ten  years  before,  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year.  To  the  mere  coincidence  I  have  no  wish  to 
attach  undue  significance,  but  it  so  happens  that  in  April,  1869, 
as  in  April,  1859,  the  low,  stagnant  rate  proper  to  the  period  was 
run  up  by  quick  steps  to  4^  per  cent.,  from  which  point  it  descended 
almost  as  rapidly  on  each  occasion  to  the  plethoric  rate  of  2^  per 
cent.  In  both  instances  the  phenomenon  was  attended  by  a  Stock 
Exchange  revulsion,  following  on  a  collapse  in  the  prices  of  foreign 
stocks,  which  had  for  some  time  been  enhanced  by  a  spurt  of 
speculative  activity  quite  unfelt  by  the  great  broad  stream  of  com- 
mercial afi'airs.     These  two  episodical  eruptions,   occundng  in  the 
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midst  of  two  periods  of  depression  and  plethora,  are,  I  think,  easily 
explicable.  During  the  first  time  of  gloom  and  dread  folio-wing 
Panic,  Capital  is,  to  use  the  expressive  phi-ase  of  an  Edinburgh 
revic-\vcr,  "  on  strike."  Channels  of  investment,  at  other  times 
considered  perfectly  eligible,  will  not  be  looked  at.  Money  rushes 
for  shelter  to  the  Bank  and  to  Consols.  Just  prior  to  the  Crisis  of 
1857,  the  "  private  deposits  "  of  the  Bank  stood  at  11. V  millions; 
shortly  after  the  Panic  they  became  191  millions.  Similarly  in 
April,  1866,  the  private  deposits  were  13^  millions,  and  in  June 
they  touched  21  millions.  The  price  of  Consols  in  September,  1857, 
averaged  90^;  in  October,  1858,  they  were  98|.  Under  a  like 
influence  the  price,  which  averaged  86f  in  April,  1866,  attained  in 
June,  1867,  an  average  of  94^.-  But  this  rush  into  channela 
yielding  no  interest  or  very  low  interest,  arises  from  no  preference 
for  small  profits,  per  se.  The  taste  for  high  profits,  stimulated  to  a 
feverish  passion  during  the  speculative  pre-Panic  period,  is  not 
stamped  out  by  adversity  :  it  is  only  in  abeyance.  Starvation,  the 
great  strike-killer,  is  as  fatal  to  strikes  of  Capital  as  to  those  of 
labor.  After  two  or  three  years  experience,  Capital  grows  weary 
of  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  3  per  cents.,  and  though  still  cautious 
and  conservative,  is  not  unwilling  to  look  at  something  a  little 
more  lucrative,  even  though  it  be  a  little  more  risky.  Trade  is  not 
yet  ready  to  bid  high  for  loans,  and  speculative  companies  would 
bid  in  vain.  But  there  are  always  foreign  governments  wanting 
money,  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  whets  their  acquisitive  instincts. 
And  so  they  troop  to  London,  the  great  central  depot  of  loose  cash. 
A  South- American  Republic  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  the  Czar  is  jostled  by  a  revolutionaiy  king  from  the  South. 
The  securities  are  not  all  up  to  the  standard  of  Consols,  but  the 
customers  are  all  governments,  carrying  with  them  the  prestige  of 
Taxes,  and  offering  high  interest  and  submitting  to  more  or  less 
heavy  discounts  :  so  that  they  all  in  due  course  get  their  little 
affairs  arranged,  and  are  promptly  followed  by  others  on  a  similar 
errand.  Here  and  there,  however,  there  are  misgivings  and 
warnings;  and  real  capitalists  do  not  go  in  very  deep;  large  proper- 
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tions  of  the  loans  being  absorbed  by  impecunious  speculators,  who 
hope  to  pass  their  allotments  into  other  hands  at  a  premium  before 
the  instalments  fall  due.  As  a  natural  consequence,  symptoms  of 
glut  begin  to  appear  about  the  time  at  Avhich  the  transmission  of 
money  begins  to  tell  on  the  Bank  reserve.  The  rate  of  discount 
rises ;  the  prices  of  stocks  fall ;  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
become  dear  and  difficult ;  and  there  is  a  short  and  sharp  trouble 
in  Throgmor ton-street,  followed  by  the  usual  adjustment.  Mean- 
while, Credit  in  the  great  world  of  commerce  is  pursuing  undisturbed 
its  own  normal  course  of  development. 

The  above  is  exactly  vrhat  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1859,  and 
the  Spring  of  1869;  both  movements  being  essentially  episodical. 
The  second  episode  of  the  present  period  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
last  year,  and  sprung  from  a  very  different  cause.  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  the  result  on  the  English  money  market,  of 
actual  war,  was,  as  usual,  to  exaggerate  the  plethora  of  loanable 
Capital  by  the  rush  of  money  for  safety  from  the  belligerent 
countries.  But  before  war  was  declared,  and  for  some  short  time 
after,  the  effect  was  quite  the  contrary.  Continental  banks  operated 
to  draw  money  from  England  for  warlike  purposes,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  was  compelled  in  self-defence  to  follow  their  rates  of 
interest  up  to  5,  and  even  to  6  per  ccut.,  when  the  counter  ten- 
dencies began  to  operate,  and  the  rate  ran  down  to  2|-  per  cent., 
at  which  it  remained  till  Thursday,  March  2nd. 

These  two  episodical  disturbances  have  been  thus  prominently 
referred  to  for  a  specific  pui-pose.  In  the  paper  of  1867,  some 
cases  of  exceptional  and  temporary  elevations  of  rate  were  cited  for 
the  purpose  of  "  exemplifying  the  process  of  adjustment  which  is 
constantly,  if  not  always  obviously,  being  carried  out  so  long  as 
the  two  correlative  laws,  of  growth  of  Credit,  and  demand  and 
supply  of  Capital,  are  in  free  and  healthy  action."  Those  cases 
were,  however,  taken  from  the  middle  periods  of  the  Cycles  in  which 
they  occurred,  when  Credit  was  in  a  stage  of  more  advanced 
development. .  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  exceptional  stimulants 
leading  to  those  events  acted  directly  upon  the  volume  of  Credit 
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itself,  whose  active  vitality  at  that  stage  rendered  it  susceptible  to 
external  influences,  and  that  a  great  impetus  was  therefore  given 
to  the  creation  of  bills  in  each  case.  There  was  no  such  feature  in 
the  two  episodes  occurring  lately  in  the  Post-Panic  period.  The 
Bank's  return  of  "  other  secimties "  showed  no  marked  change 
whatever,  while  the  columns  of  "  bullion"  and  "  reserve"  shrank 
in  a  way  fully  accounting  for  the  rise  in  the  rate.  Xothing  could 
more  clearly  illustrate  the  normal  differences  between  the  two 
periods.  In  its  depressed  and  dormant  stage,  Credit,  on  the  largo 
scale,  seems  incapable  of  being  roused  into  playing  any  part  in 
connection  with  temporary  disturbances.  It  neither  rises  much 
above,  nor  descends  mxich  below  its  current  status ;  while,  in  its 
later  and  more  susceptible  stage,  it  responds  readily  to  any  breeze 
that  blows.  In  one  respect,  however,  all  these  events  are  alike. 
They  are  all  docile  to  the  con-ectivc  influence  of  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  springs  into  instant  action  to  restore  equilibrium 
between  Credit  and  loanable  Capital,  bringing  back  the  rent-rate  of 
loans  to  a  point  of  adjustment  to  the  normal  stage  of  Credit.  It  is 
perceptible,  however,  that  the  process  of  adjustment  is  more  rapid 
in  the  first  than  in  the  second  stage  of  the  Cycle,  while  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  stage,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  this  healthy 
kind  of  adjustment  becomes  impossible,  and  collapse  ensues.  In 
1859  and  1869  a  month  or  two  sufficed  to  restore  equilibrium ;  in 
1852  and  1862  it  required  more  than  a  year,  because  Credit  was 
largely  implicated;  in  1857  and  1866  Credit  was  destroyed  al- 
together. 

Por  the  commercial  classes  of  this  country  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
know  that,  though  they  cannot  control  the  occmTcnce  of  political 
and  social  events  which  so  often  fret  the  flow  of  the  gi'eat  stream 
of  finance, — yet  during  at  least  four-fifths  of  every  decennial 
Cycle,  a  natural  remedial  force  is  constantly  ready  and  able  to  sub- 
due the  violence  of  any  disturbing  wave.  And  in  proportion  to 
their  sense  of  this,  should  be  their  jealousy  of  schemes  which 
might  weaken  so  beneficent  a  force  by  tampering  with  its  essential 
condition,   that  Credit  must  be  based  upon,  and  convertible  into 
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actual  and  solid  Capital.  During  the  last  four  years  not  much  has 
been  heard  of  the  agitation  for  Avhat  is  called  *'  Free  Banking," 
meaning  the  right  of  all  and  sundiy  to  issue  paper  money ;  the 
reason  probably  being  that  during  a  period  of  plethora  there  is  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  anomaly  in  any  such  claim,  and  because 
cheap  money, — if,  indeed,  money  could  be  cheapened  by  any  paper 
expansion,  has  for  the  time  ceased  to  be  considered  a  panacea  for 
bad  trade.  But  so  soon  as  Credit  begins  to  tread  closer  on  the 
heels  of  the  reserve,  wheu  bills  are  pressing  to  the  Bank  counter 
in  numbers  that  gain  upon  its  resources,  and  caixse  the  rate  to  be 
raised  to  the  protective  and  corrective  point,  it  will  inevitably 
occui'  to  somebody  that  the  disturbance  created  by  the  relative 
excess  of  Credit,  would  be  more  pleasantly  cured  by  adding  a  little 
more  Credit  in  another  form  than  by  the  expensive  process  of 
summoning  Capital  to  the  rescue.  And  at  a  later  stage,  when 
Credit  has  grown  strong  and  over-confident,  and  is  verging  towards 
rampancy  and  rottenness,  and  has  taken  to  heady  stimulants,  and 
dreams  of  profits  to  be  gathered  from  every  swamp  and  wilderness 
in  the  world,  and  is  at  last  brought  into  shattering  contact  with 
fact,  there  will  be  abundant  indignation  evoked  by  the  necessity 
that  debts  which  have  outinin  profits  must  be  paid  in  hard  cash, 
when  soft  paper  would  so  much  better  have  served  the  purpose — 
of  the  debtors.  If  in  187o  the  remembrance  of  1866  could  be 
kept  as  fresh  and  vivid  in  all  minds  as  it  has  been  dui'ing  the  last 
four  years,  the  action  of  the  natural  law  of  demand  and  supply 
would  then  correct  all  incidental  disturbances  of  Credit  as  certainly 
as  it  has  done  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Cycle.  However  active 
business  might  be  even  in  1876  or  7,  if  only  it  were  sound, — that 
is,  if  Credit  were  solidly  based,  if  the  securities  offered  for  loans 
were  good  and  negociable,  no  mere  enlarged  competition  for  loans 
would  cause  a  Panic ;  and  the  Economic  action  of  price  in  mobili- 
sing and  diffusing  ready-money  Capital  would  render  simply 
impossible  such  a  phenomenon  as  30  millions  of  bullion  and  a  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  just  across  a  narrow  strait,  while  we  were  gasping 
for  it  at  10  per  cent.     But  when  once  securities  on  any  wide  scale 
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have  become  tainted  with  doubt,  what  conceivable  manipulation  of 
cun'encies  could  disinfect  them,  and  avert  the  great  wave  of  com- 
mercial pestilence  which  they  induce? 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  considerations  that  have  been  urged, 
we  should  for  the  present  be  entirely  safe  from  such  a  catastrophe ; 
but  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  which,  while  it  will  give  to 
energy  great  scope  and  probable  reward,  so  far  from  dispensing 
with  the  need  for  caution,  really  demands  it,  lest  the  fcrst  seeds 
should  soon  be  sown  of  evils  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  of  the 
past.  If  the  cotton  trade,  for  instance,  is  now  making  profits  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  obliterate  the  painful  memories  of  six  years,  it 
would  be  as  wise  to  ask  the  elements  to  forego  their  natural 
tendencies,  as  to  recommend  men  of  means  and  skill  not  to  increase 
the  tremendous  scale  of  competition  existing  in  that  trade. 
"Wliethcr  the  hardy  operators  to  whom  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  lately  referred  as  building  new  mills,  might 
have  prudently  waited  to  learn  more  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  price  of  cotton  is  to  range,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  renewal  of 
French  and  German  competition,  —  is  a  matter  for  their  own 
consideration.  As  regards  general  Finance,  it  need  scai'cely  be  said 
that  the  sky  is  not  serene.  The  war  which  has  destroyed  so  vast 
a  mass  of  fixed  Capital,  is  followed  by  an  indemnity  which  will 
cause  as  vast  a  displacement  of  floating  Capital.  Much  of  this  will 
be  withdrawn  from  productive  employment,  and  sunk,  with  many 
millions  more  of  European  money,  in  that  least  productive  of 
investments,  military  establishments.  Grand  armies,  which  are  huge 
explosive  machines,  will  be  created,  with  vindictive  passions 
smouldering  about  them;  and  Commerce,  which  hates  these  things 
worse  than  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  will  have  to  work  in  the  presence 
and  with  a  constant  sense  of  these  disturbing  elements.*   No  doubt 

*  The  evil  omens  here  recited  did  not  include  the  contingency  of  civil  war 
•  n  France,  -which  has  since  supervened  to  cro^\Ti  the  misfortunes  of  that 
unhappy  country'.  The  natural  and  prompt  result  of  this  event  has  been,  that 
our  cash  reserve  has  once  more  fallen  back  into  the  plethoric  condition  which 
the  retiuTi  of  peace  had  already  begun  to  modify.     Not  only  are  the  loans, 
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it  will  "work.  The  Credit-Cyc^e,  like  other  natural  products,  is  liable 
to  arrested  development;  but  normal  tendencies  remain,  and  their 
eigns  must,  in  due  coui'se,  emerge  to  the  surface.  The  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate  last  week,  after  an  addition  of  4^  millions  to  the  stock  of 
bills  cuiTcnt  or  "other  securities,"  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of 
growing  activity,  but  the  imminence  of  large  foreign  loans  renders 
it  unsafe  to  assign  the  hardening  tendency  to  any  single  cause. 
1  would  distinctly  decline  the  risky  function  of  prophecy,  pre- 
ferring to  follow  the  course  of  events  at  a  modest  distance,  and 
draw  such  conclusions  as  they  seem  to  justify. 

■whicli  the  indemnity  rendered  necessary,  for  the  present  suspended;  but 
much  continental  capital,  -which  would  soon  have  been  drafted  away,  m\ist 
for  some  time  remain  in  England.  The  discount  rate  has  therefore  again 
been  reduced  to  2^  per  cent.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  exceptional  and 
temporary  symptom,  it  is  clear  that  the  forces  which  induce  and  characterise 
the  second  stage  of  Credit-growth  arc  in  energetic  action.  The  item  of 
"other  securities  "  in  the  Bank  retmn  of  April  14th  stands  at  £21,630,866. 
Very  vaiious  classes  of  stocks  are  becoming  much  enhanced  in  value.  The 
increase  in  railway  traffics  is  extraordinary,  and  the  principal  lines  show  a 
further  considerable  advance  in  prices  beyond  those  stated  in  p.  97.  These 
facts  are  rendered  all  the  more  significant  by  the  discouragement  and  appre- 
hension in  the  face  of  which  they  occur. — April  llth. 
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